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Mr. President, and Members of the Balti- 
more University Club: 

Ir is my first duty to thank you for the 
very great honor you have done me in in- 
viting me to address you to-night. I am 
always conscious of a peculiar pleasure 
when I receive an invitation to address an 
American audience, but an_ invitation 
from Baltimore is in a elass by itself. For 
no university man is likely to forget that 
it was in this city that the modern concep- 
tion of a university had its birth, that 
from this city went forth those influences 
which have wholly transformed our idea of 
a university. Those influences have been 
hardly less potent for good in Canada 
than in the United States. My predeces- 
sor in the Chair of English in University 
College, Toronto, was one of Gildersleeve’s 
students, and from Professor Alexander I 
learned to think of Baltimore not only as 
the most distinguished university center in 
America, but as a eity in which the in- 
digenous eulture of the South, its care for 
letters and good manners and hospitality 
still shed a romantie light in a world ob- 
sessed by business and busy-ness. Many 
others of my colleagues and friends have 
graduated here, and have been glad to con- 
fess the great debt which they owe you. 


‘An address delivered before the Baltimore 
University Club on Friday, April 17, 1931. 


By Dr. MALCOLM W. WALLACE 
COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 













Accordingly it is not easy for me to feel 
quite like a stranger in your midst, much 
less a foreigner. 

Hitherto I have had in mind the debt 
which Canadian universities, and Toronto 
in particular, owe to Johns Hopkins on the 
side of the humanities. Our Medical Fac- 
ulty is perhaps in even greater debt to 
you. Here, however, we may claim that in 
some measure we have attempted to repay 
what we owe. At any rate I am sure that 
some of the men whose names you delight 
to honor laid the foundations of their 
mature achievements in our Canadian 
Of these Sir William Osler is 
only the most illustrious in a goodly com- 
pany, a man whose unique achievements in 


schools. 


medicine oniy deepened and widened his 
sympathies in the fields of education and 
literature. And you will pardon my re- 
calling at this time with peculiar satisfac- 
tion that I have the great honor of being 
a member of the Tudor and Stuart Club 
of this city of which Sir William was the 
distinguished founder. 

I have been much troubled the 
choice of a subject on which I might ven- 
ture to offer you some considerations. It 
is often said that no subject lends itself as 
does the subject of education to common- 
place and platitudinous treatment. That 
reflection should give a wise man pause. 


as to 
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And indeed I have hesitated seriously be- 
fore deciding to address you on a subject 
on which many of you have thought much 
more profoundly than I am able to do. 
Nevertheless, as university men we have a 
peculiar responsibility both for the theory 
and the practice of education in our own 
day, and both theory and practice are in 
constant need of reexamination, of re- 
statement in order that the necessary 
readjustments may be made to the chang- 
ing needs of the world. The name of 
Baltimore is forever associated with the 
boldest, the most fruitful of modern de- 
partures from contemporary practice in 
university education, and I shall let this 
consideration encourage me in asking your 
attention to a brief survey of what seem 
to me some educational problems of our 
day that call most loudly for examination. 

My first commonplace will be to remind 
you that we are living in a day when 
there is hardly an established practice in 
any great field of human endeavor that has 
not been called in question. There is a 
wide-spread conviction among thoughtful 
men that we are near the end of an era, 
that great changes will be wrought in the 
affairs of men, that the times are big with 
events the character of which we can only 
vaguely forecast. The prevailing confu- 
sion of thought is nowhere more evident 
than in the matter of edueation. Perhaps 
men have never been able to make up their 
minds as to just what good results they 
should aim at in the educational process. 
It is strange to recall Aristotle’s complaint 
regarding the muddled thinking of his own 


contemporaries. ‘*‘What education is,’’ he 


says, ‘‘and how children ought to be in- 
structed, is what should be well known; 
for there are doubts concerning the busi- 
ness of it, as all people do not agree in 
those things they would have a ehild 
taught, both with respect to their improve- 
ment in virtue and a happy life: nor is it 
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clear whether the object of it should be to 
improve the reason or rectify the morals. 
From the present mode of education we 
can not determine with certainty, to which 
men incline, whether to instruct a child in 
what will be useful to him in life; or what 
tends to virtue, and what is excellent: for 
all these things have their separate de- 
fenders.’’ Aristotle’s own opinion was 
that the principal aim of education should 
be to produce good citizens and to teach 
men to enjoy leisure honorably. Plato 
thought that ‘‘an intelligent man _ will 
prize those studies which result in his soul 
getting soberness, righteousness and wis- 
dom, and will less value the others.’’ In 
the nineteenth century Herbert Spencer 
thought that education should be mainly 
oceupied with the care of the body and the 
perpetuation of the physical life of the 
race. Matthew Arnold regarded the intel- 
lectual and moral life of the race as of far 
greater importance. 

However various the theories as to the 
object, and however disappointing the re- 
sults of education may have been in any 
given period, wise men have never doubted 
that true education, if it could be discov- 
ered and practiced, was an instrument of 
unique poteney in shaping human affairs. 
I think it may be said also that wise men 
have always agreed that all education is 
one—that without good secondary schools 
good universities can hardly flourish, and 
that a solid cultural basis should first be 
laid by those who aim at scholarly attain- 
ments in the professions or in any field of 
specialized study. In his inaugural ad- 
dress President Gilman laid down certain 
principles from which I believe few of you 
will wish to dissent. ‘‘At the moment,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘there is nothing which 
seems to me so important, in this region, 
and indeed in the entire land, as the pro- 
motion of good secondary schools prepara- 
tory to the universities.’’ And again, 
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‘‘The object of the university is to develop 


to make men. It misses its 





character 
aim if it produces learned pedants, or sim- 
ple artisans, or cunning sophists, or pre- 
tentious practitioners.’’ ‘‘The best schol- 
ars will almost invariably be those who 
make special attainments on the founda- 
tion of a broad and liberal culture.’’ 

If we may proceed on the assumption 
that these are essentially sound ideas it 
may be worth our while to examine the 
situation which confronts us to-day, to in- 
quire whether in the half century which 
has passed since the foundation of Johns 
Hopkins we have succeeded in furnishing 
to the universities a student body more 
satisfactorily equipped for the pursuit of 
the higher learning. We may inquire in- 
cidentally whether the great multitude of 
those who leave our secondary schools 
with no thought of carrying their formal 
studies further are being more satisfac- 
torily equipped to take their places as 
intelligent 
‘‘These are such,’’ in the words of Eecle- 
siasticus, ‘‘as are not found in the high 
places, neither shall they sit in the seat of 
the judge, nor understand sentence, yet 


members of an democracy. 


these maintain the state of the world.’’ 
Does the state of the world promise to be 
better maintained in our day than for- 
merly ? 

our educational practice is 
being shaped very largely by two phenom- 
ena—the vast increase in the sum total of 
human knowledge, and the vast increase in 
the number of students who are seeking 
secondary and higher education. 

Sinee the war, the increase in the num- 
bers enrolled in high schools and colleges 
is something that could not have been 
dreamed of a few years ago. Even in the 


To-day 


poverty-stricken countries of Europe the 
number of students has increased surpris- 
ingly, though not nearly to the same ex- 
tent as on this side of the Atlantic. 


In the 
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United States there are twenty-odd thou- 
sand high schools and over four million 
students attending them: some universi- 
ties boast of fifty thousand students. No 
doubt the democratic idealism that grew 
out of the war was to a large extent re- 
sponsible for this development. 
and kingdoms had been overthrown, the 
heroie qualities of the common man had 


Empires 


been proved, and henceforth democracy 
was to give us good government and to 
But the 
man must be educated for his high task, 


make war impossible. common 
and secondary education for every child of 
the nation seemed a reasonable and attain- 
It was a noble ambition, and 
if we are to judge by statistical evidence 
it has been realized to an astonishing de- 


able ideal. 


gree. Incredible sums of money have been 
spent during the past decade on new 


buildings, expensive equipment and the 
salaries ot teachers and administrators. 
School and university budgets have grown 
to proportions which a 
would have seemed utterly impossible, and 
there is an insatiable demand for the ex- 
ecutive type of ability which can organize 
these huge plants and make their facilities 
available to the huge numbers who crowd 
their classrooms. 

And yet if we are skeptical of statistics, 
if we refuse to be impressed by mere num- 
bers and the complexity of the educational 
and 
product, our enthusiasm for the whole new 
system is given pause. It was perhaps in- 
evitable that the numbers 
should involve some deterioration in the 
product of the educational process. But 
the volume of criticism that is being ex- 
pressed to-day by competent educationists 
reveals a degree of dissatisfaction which 
must come as a shock to 
familiar with the subject. The graduate 
of the American or Canadian high school, 
it is generally agreed, can not be compared 


few years ago 


machine, insist on examining its 


inerease in 


not 


any one 
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to the graduate of a European secondary 


school. ‘‘It will be almost universally 
admitted,’’ says Dr. Pritchett, ‘‘that the 
secondary school (in England, France and 


Germany) succeeds in imparting to its 
pupils a quality that our schools do not, 
and that along with the intellectual qual- 
ity which is developed by hard and con- 
stant work, the student acquires also a 
pleasure and a satisfaction in the intellee- 
tual life. The (American) boy or girl 
who has finished the secondary school and 
entered college, in many eases is unable to 
write or speak good idiomatic English. 
He has not learned to enjoy good books. 
On the other hand the graduate of the 
the French 


lycée or of the English public school ean 


German Gymnasium or of 
speak and write his mother tongue with 


and diserimination, and _ he 


‘*The eult of the average, 
tm) 


clearness 
reads.’’ 3. says 


Dr. Learned, ‘‘determines not only the 
spread, but also the quality of our educa- 
tion.’’ ‘‘The breakdown of the high 


school in its attempt to educate the whole 
people has been due to failure to keep 
clearly in mind wherein genuine education 
the 


mass production of cheap articles seems to 


consists.’’ ‘‘Efficiency methods in 
have been carried over instinctively from 
education.’’ Dr. Flexner 
recognizes the fact that there 
good schools which he regards as excep- 


ecommerce to 
are many 
tions to the rule. Moreover he recognizes 
the great and unheard-of achievement of 
keeping the door open for all classes of the 
population for four years, as the high 
school ‘*But,’’ he coneludes, ‘‘the 
high school is too elementary, too broken- 


does. 


up, and too miscellaneous to constitute for 
most students anything more than an ele- 
As to the quality of 
has ever so 
‘Our sec- 

Professor 

Columbia 


mentary education. 
the 
completely deceived itself.’’ 

declares 
College, 


achievement, no nation 


ondary  schools,’’ 


Briggs, of Teachers 
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University, ‘‘have failed, more lamentably 
than is commonly realized, in their at- 
tempt to administer the traditional cur- 
riculum to so large a proportion of 
the adolescent population as has been per- 
mitted and attempt it. 
And in this failure they have squandered 
the public investment and weakened the 
State.’’ And again, ‘‘The lowering of 
standards that a respectable percentage 
may pass is fair to students at neither ex- 
treme. Those with exceptional academic 
abilities are not challenged as they should 
be to the high accomplishments of which 
they are capable; those with abilities of 
other kinds are wasting their time in at- 
tempting a program for which nature did 
not equip them, and in which they are 
doomed to insignificant achievements or to 
failure.’’ Foreign students of the Ameri- 
can system agree with these judgments. 
For instance, André Maurois, writing in 
the Gazette de Lausanne of February 12, 
1931, says: ‘‘The American High School 
which corresponds to our lycées gives a 
much less thorough course than does the 
lycée. The two first years of the American 
university correspond very closely to the 
last two years of our lycées.’’ Dr. Savage, 
the well-known English Inspector of 
Schools, declares that ‘‘the Canadian, like 
the American boy, starts his secondary 
school career at least two years later than 
does the English boy—and never catches 
up, at least at school.’’ 

If there is practical unanimity among 
American critics as to the facts, there is 
also a surprising degree of agreement as 
to the causes. It is generally recognized 
that the high ideal of extending opportu- 
nities for secondary schooling to as large 
a proportion of the population as possible 
has made the maintenance of real educa- 
tional standards very difficult. The 
merely physical problem of handling mul- 
titudes of students, of assigning them to 


encouraged to 
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classes and teachers, and of testing the 
quality of their achievement would be a 
staggering task under any circumstances. 
Schools become elaborate organizations in 
which the emphasis almost inevitably is 
laid on administration, statistics, equip- 
ment and budgets. Under such circum- 
stances there must be a strong tendency to 
make instruction mechanical, to herd to- 
gether in large classes students of varying 
erades of ability and of preparation, and 
to retard educational progress to a pace 
not faster than that which can be attained 
by the average student. Nevertheless, 
these eritics do not write merely to give 
counsels of despair. They have very defi- 
nite convictions as to where the root of the 
trouble is to be found. We may conveni- 
ently group these criticisms under three 
different headings. 

First, the curriculum, with the system 
‘eredits.”’ Only a 
students graduate 


‘ 


of ‘‘electives’’ and 
small proportion of 
from high school, it is maintained, after 
having pursued a coherent, organized 
course ecaleulated from the beginning to 
modify the student’s outlook on the world. 
‘“‘American high Dr. 
Learned, ‘‘give access to a nondescript, 


schools,’’ says 
unorganized mass of courses at a single 
level and that a low one: Europe prefers 
to offer carefully organized groups of eur- 
ricula suited expressly to at least three 
varying types of ability.’’ ‘‘The high 
school,’’? says Dr. Flexner, ‘‘used to be a 
sieve of a certain kind. But American 
democracy objects to sieves.... It is 
(now) a kind of bargain counter on which 
a generous public and an overworked and 
underpaid teaching staff display every 
kind of merchandise—Latin, Greek, 
science, agriculture, business, stenography, 
domestie arts—leaving the student, with 
such advice and direction as he may get 
teachers, parents, and _ college 
matriculation requirements, free to piece 


from 
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together under restrictions which some- 
times amount to much and sometimes to 
little, a course of study that by the end of 
four years will yield ‘counts’ or ‘units 
of eredit’ enough to win a diploma or to 
enable him to satisfy the entrance require- 
ments of the college of his choice.’’ It is 
the lack of continuity of interest, of co- 
herence in the effort which is put forth 
that negatives every reasonable ideal of 
true education. At best the graduate of 
such a system can be possessed of a certain 
amount of disconnected elementary infor- 
mation, for there is no final test of his total 
performance. Professor Briggs declares 
that 42.5 per cent. of the 
elect French in American 
drop the study at the end of one year, and 
Dr. 


Learned quotes by way of contrast the in- 


students who 
high schools 
79.5 per cent. at the end of two years. 


structions issued to examiners in German 
schools. They are ‘‘to note particularly 
the student’s intellectual grasp, his judg- 
ment, his comprehension of the whole field 
with which he deals, and his power of 


> “An arbitrary succession 


presentation.’ 
of questions having no internal coherence 
should in any 
avoided.’’ ‘‘Is it possible,’’ 
Learned, ‘‘that these 
understand that every well-bred examina- 
distinet 


or eonnection ease be 
exclaims Dr. 
examiners do not 
tion should consist of ten 


tions, each of two or five separate parts, 


ques- 


and each question having a value of ten 
credits ?’’ 

Closely related to this criticism of the 
unorganized programme of studies is the 
fact that a large proportion of high-school 
students leave after two 
years. The wastage represented by this 
fact both of the student’s and teacher’s 
effort can hardly be exaggerated. Dr. 
Learned points out that ‘‘English school 
authorities require an assurance from the 
parents, often under penalty of money 
forfeit, that the pupil will finish the cur- 


school one or 
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riculum; we, on the contrary, urge that 
any fragment of a curriculum is propor- 
tionately desirable.’’ 

A second defect of the American high 
school that is being widely criticized to-day 
is the practice of giving instruction in the 
same class to bright and dull pupils, to the 
industrious and the lazy, to those of schol- 
arly tastes and capacities and those whose 
abilities are mediocre or worse. From an 
administrative point of view it is of course 
The 


American high school knows almost noth- 


mueh more econvenient to do this. 


ing of testing and segregating of true 
capacity, and as a result there is no stand- 
There 
American 
fourth or fifth of the 


pupils be drawn off and given a genuinely 


ard of high excellence at the top. 
demand 
critics that the best 


Is an urgent among 


coordinated programme taught by schol- 
arly teachers. Such a class would provide 
for high intellectual performance, would 
be an immense stimulus to the morale of 
the able 
pupils from the deadly effeets of the lock- 
method. But 


be 


whole school, and would free 


step such a plan, it is 
de- 


moecracy is to be defined in these terms it 


argued, would undemocratic. If 
carries in itself the seeds of its own disso- 
lution, for it is hardly conceivable that a 
society can be healthy which is indifferent 
to the highest possible development of its 
ablest minds. 

The third major weakness of American 
secondary education, on which our crities 
concentrate, is the character of the teach- 
ing body. Partly because of the recent 
demand for a greatly increased staff, partly 
the 
of a 


themselves the 
uncoordinated 
genuine scholar- 


because teachers are 


product system of 
courses and of ‘‘credits,”’ 
ship, which is the fundamental qualifica- 


tion demanded of English, French and 


rare in 
On this point 
there is substantial unanimity among com- 


German teachers, has become 


American high schools. 
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petent observers. ‘‘The plain fact,’’ says 
‘‘is that there are not 
enough good teachers, even reasonably good 


> 7s) Ip; — 
Professor Briggs, 


teachers, to staff the secondary schools.’’ 

. . ‘We have complacently, or even with 
pride entrusted our children to teachers 
whom we have no evidence for believing 
(to be) more than nurses, policemen, and 
amateur practitioners in the art of instruc- 
tion.’’ Dr. Gordon Laing, Dean of the 
Graduate School in the University of Chi- 
cago, writes: ‘‘I do not think that I am 
exaggerating when I say that scores of 
masters are graduating each year without 
having attained even the slightest appre- 
ciation of the higher culture. Nor do they 
acquire it later. Large numbers of them 
regard the degree as a gilt-edged teacher’s 
certificate, and having obtained it they do 
not pursue their studies further. They are 
through. If you doubt my statement, 
study the published output of the second- 
ary school teachers of this country (and 
it is in the secondary schools that the 
masters are for the most part to be found) 
and compare it with the publications of 
secondary school teachers in England, 
Germany or France. You will find that 
our secondary teachers make but a pitiful 
showing beside the others.’’ Dr. Flexner 
writes : ‘‘There are, I have gladly admitted, 
here and there men and women on the 
superintending and teaching staffs who 
are cultivated and well educated. In 
strange ways, industry, ability, a fine spirit 
and scholarship occasionally appear in a 
sea of mediocrity and incompetence ; but it 
is unpardonable misrepresentation to at- 
tribute these characteristics to even a con- 
siderable portion of the rapidly changing 
teaching staff.’’ ‘‘The high school,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘is such a welter of subjects and 
activities, the high school teaching staff is 
so largely occupied in teaching subjects 
that the teachers themselves do not know, 
that grading and certificates are well nigh 
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meaningless. ’’ ‘‘The teaching _ staff,’’ 
writes Dr. Learned, ‘‘while usually com- 
posed of admirable men and women, is not 
a staff of scholars. ... Excepting many 
scholarly and fully competent teachers, 
usually to be found working under impos- 
sible conditions in our larger cities, the 
staffs of our public high schools are ama- 
teurish and superficial in their knowiedge. 
Mediocrity reigns. ... They have been 
viven no responsible, independent experi- 
ence in educating themselves, nor have they 
been selected on a basis of well-tested intel- 
lectual capacity and achievement.’’ 

This is certainly a dark picture and 
forms a strange contrast with European 
conditions. In France the teachers in the 
lycées have been subjected to the most 
highly competitive examination that is 
known, and the ranks of teachers in French 
universities are recruited almost exclu- 
sively from the teachers in the lycées. It 
is assumed that scholarship is as fun- 
damental in secondary schools as in uni- 
versities. In Germany the selection of 
secondary school teachers is hardly less 
rigorous; for instance, in certain teacher- 
training courses in recent years one half 
to one third of the candidates have been 
rejected. Now it may be true that a first- 
rate scholar may be a poor teacher, but it 
is incredible that a poor scholar can be a 
good teacher. It may be true, moreover, 
that it is easier in the Old World to per- 
suade men of first rate ability to enter the 
teaching profession than it is here, and 
assuredly the smaller number of posts 
simplifies the European problem. But 
when all allowances have been made the 
contrast is painful and humiliating. 

Of the substantial truth of this picture 
my own experience of Canadian schools 
leaves me in no serious doubt. In other 
words I believe that our average high- 
school teacher is far inferior in scholarship 
to his predecessor of twenty-five or fifty 
years ago, that no serious provision is made 
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for segregating the youths of unusual 
ability in order to test them by real intel- 
lectual standards, that the average high- 
school graduate has only the slightest tine- 
ture of either cultivated tastes or scholarly 
capacities. Recently a friend of mine had 
to undergo an operation on his eyes in one 
of our large hospitals. He was shocked to 
discover that neither of his nurses (they 
were both high-school graduates) could 
read aloud to him intelligently. Many of 
our Toronto graduates continue their 
studies in English or Continental universi- 
ties, and in general they feel immature in 
comparison with the best European stu- 
dents. In our graduate classes in English 
in the University of Toronto during the 
present session we have one student from 
Germany and one from Switzerland. Both 
are definitely superior to our own gradu- 
ates of the same age in their capacity to 
organize their thought, in initiative, in 
power of presentation. We welcome them 
to our classes, but their presence is a silent 
rebuke. 

One practical problem suggested by these 
observations seems to me most urgent if we 
are to preserve a sense of values in our 
society. It is more urgent than in former 
times because the high-school graduate of 
our day who enters any field of higher 


learning finds his whole time claimed by 
the highly specialized studies of his pro- 


fession. In other words the high-school 
holds the key to the problem of how we are 
to have lawyers, doctors and engineers who 
are broadly educated, cultivated gentlemen 
as well as highly trained specialists. If 
they have not laid the foundations of a 
liberal education in the secondary school 
it is hardly conceivable that they will have 
an opportunity of doing so at a later stage. 
To-day we have all become specialists, and 
must depend for even our social intercourse 
on the narrow circle of our fellow-special- 
ists. 

It would seem as if organized society 
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on widening the gulf which 


bent 
separates men from one another, on confin- 


were 


within and more 


In the desire to secure 


ing its members more 
restricted fields. 
the highest efficiency of service, society 
delights to honor the great scientist, the 
creat engineer, the great surgeon, the great 
captain of industry, who has become most 
expert in the technique of his craft, irre- 
spective of his development as a man. If 
he insists on devoting a portion of his 
energy and time to becoming acquainted 
with the story of the human race and their 
achievements in art, literature and science, 
he does so at his own peril, for all his time 
and all his energy are inadequate for the 
business of perfecting himself in his eraft. 
I shall not labor the point at greater 
length, for all men are familiar with the 
fact and a multitude are in dumb, if futile 
rebellion against it. 

It is true that much of our present prac- 
tice is unavoidable. It is true that each 
of us must be content to share in only a 
fraction of legitimate human interest and 
But this is true only within 
reasonable limits. We are all so dazzled 
by the marvelous achievements of modern 


experience, 


science and their application to our com- 
and seldom 
stop to consider the price of the achieve- 
That price is nothing else than the 
from the deepest 
sources of abiding human happiness. Even 
those who are most successful in meeting 
the insatiate demands made upon them are 
often the most dissatisfied with the results. 
If I know much of physiology, is that a 
recompense for my knowing nothing of 
Homer and Dante and the great men of 
my own race? If I am minutely ac- 
quainted with the philology of the Teu- 
tonie group of languages am I rewarded 
for my modern physical 
science or for an intelligent acquaintance 
with the causes of the nations’ difficulties 
in finding the basis of enduring peace 
Society seems to de- 


forts conveniences that we 


ment. 


divorce of most men 


ignorance of 


among themselves? 
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mand of most of its members a service that 
negatives many of their aspirations as 
human beings. 

Matthew Arnold has pointed out that 
human __— progress ordinarily been 
achieved by the method of giving full 
swing now to one set of instincts—intellec- 
tual, moral, imaginative—now to another, 
and that when one set is uppermost it is 
necessary to insist on the value of those 
which are being temporarily ignored. In 
other words, men are incurably addicted to 
the doctrine that there is one thing neces- 
sary, that if we pursue it strenuously we 
may safely disregard other things.  To- 
day the one necessary thing in the minds 
of most men is efficiency in our ealling, and 
a capacity for hard work directed toward 
that end is the chief virtue. Science has 
achieved such an incredible series of tri- 
umphs during the last half century, it has 
added so enormously to our physical com- 
forts and conveniences, it has put such 
powerful instruments into our control, that 
men’s imaginations have been fired with 
the ambition to push on to new conquests 
and to achieve more and more of knowledge 
and of control over nature. Now I do not 
propose to make myself ridiculous in your 
eyes by denying for a moment the magnifi- 
cence of these feats. They have added 
enormously to men’s well-being and even 
more wonderfully to the potential well- 
being of the future. But they carry with 
them the fallacy of there being only one 
thing necessary, and many men are 
vaguely conscious that science has not con- 
tributed to happiness, nor taught us how 
to live satisfying lives to as great an extent 
as we might reasonably have expected. 
We are not much nearer a solution of the 
problem of living peaceably one with an- 
other, nor of providing adequate food and 
clothing and shelter for mankind. We can 
produce goods on an almost unlimited scale 
but we do not know how to distribute them. 
We do not even know how to set men at 
work doing anything, and unemployment 


has 
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has become a chronic malady of most states. 
Moreover, our current literature portrays 
an unhappy world, pessimistic, cynical re- 
carding most of our established institu- 
tions, inclined to denounce the existing, 
and skeptical regarding men’s capacity to 
organize their lives satisfyingly. 

Now I have no panacea to offer for these 
evils. I do not believe that there is one 
thing needful and that that one thing will 
work our salvation. Rather I wish to urge 
that it is our exclusive devotion to prac- 
tical aims that is at the root of our present 
malaise. There is a duality in human 
nature which we ean never safely ignore 
either in our education or in formulating 
our ideals. It is well to be efficient mem- 
bers of society but not at the cost of sacri- 
ficing our own individualities. It is well 
to develop the rational side of our nature 
and to pursue knowledge, but we are im- 
aginative creatures, also, and our emotions 
demand satisfaction. It is well to work 
hard to achieve ends, but it is also well to 
dream and speculate and take counsel to- 
gether as to what ends we shall pursue. 

There is only one great problem of edu- 
cation: how shall a man learn to spend his 
life satisfyingly? And a tentative answer 
is that he must make provision for satisfy- 
ing different sets of his human instincts. 
He will want to render service to his com- 
munity, and to secure that most real of 
earthly honors, the ‘‘ Well done’’ of his fel- 
lows who know. But he will also want to 
be conscious that the process of growth 
goes on in himself apace, and that he is in 
more and more intimate communion with 
the best minds of his race. And in our day 
it seems to me that we need especially to be 
reminded of the importance of finding 
time for the development of our imagina- 
tive life and for our becoming more and 
more familiar with the general ideas that 
are, or should be, of common interest to 
all intelligent men. There are two very 
obvious reasons why we should take time 
from our professional labors to cultivate 
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our love of beautiful things, to improve 
our personal acquaintance with the great 
poets and the great thinkers of the world. 
And the first of these reasons is that in this 
way we shall contribute largely to our per- 
sonal happiness. The man who loves music 
or pictures or poetry has within himself 
an inalienable source of delight. The man 
who has cultivated an interest in general 
ideas as illustrated in the biographies of 
ereat men or in the most significant events 
in the history of government or science has 
a precious capacity for occupying himself 
happily. 

A very busy medical friend of mine told 
me recently that he was getting tremendous 
enjoyment from reading the Odyssey after 
he went to bed at night. An old friend of 
mine, eighty-four years of age, and con- 
fined to bed, was utterly absorbed when I 
last visited him, with the situation which 
confronted Murray in Quebec immediately 
following Wolfe’s death. As we talked, 
my old friend’s infirmities were forgotten, 
and he was living imaginatively through a 
great historical event where vital issues 
were at stake. As long as a love of beauti- 
ful things and of general ideas can accom- 
plish these results men will not willingly 
forego their advantages. 

But there is another that 
comes to the professional man who refuses 
to be utterly absorbed in technique, who 
cultivates life. He is 
thereby increasing his general capacity, his 
mental caliber. <A capacity for happiness, 
a habit of serenity, are powerful aids to 
efficient thinking: largeness of view and 
sanity of judgment will hardly be present 
in the thoughts of the unhappy, irritable, 
exclusively practical man. Unless our 
imaginative life is fed and nourished and 
exercised constantly, our generous impulses 
will degenerate into sentimentalities; our 
critical sense of values will degenerate into 
acceptance and parrot-like repetition of 
current conventions. Familiar daily ac- 
quaintanee with literature and history— 


advantage 


his imaginative 
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that more intense, more significant world 
than this in dwell—ean alone 
furnish us with a criterion for the constant 
re-interpretation of life which is the pro- 
gram of every man who is fully alive. To 
accept our world, and the dominant con- 
ventions of our day, is to have anticipated 
the period when we shall cease to live. To 
meditate on the ideas that informed past 
civilizations, to the spirit of 
Plato, and to commune with the most vital 
human beings who have preceded us in the 
world, is to drink at the most life-giving 
source, is to regulate our own speculations 


which we 


unsphere 


on right and wrong, on beauty, on justice, 
on human values. It is puerile to assume 
that it is easy to know what is right, or 
just, or worth while in our own day. It 
is supremely difficult, and we can say noth- 
ing about it so surely true as this, that the 
standards of yesterday will not serve us 
Even the sages can 
do nothing but assist us: the truths to 
which they attained have become half- 
truths, and even these may have become 
invalid for us. To believe otherwise is to 
be guilty of the fundamentalist heresy— 
that truth, and standards of conduct or of 
value, are static, that they have been re- 
vealed to the Saints once for all, and that 
our duty is merely that of passive acqui- 


without modification. 


escence. 
The truth is that every generation has to 
meet the challenge of new and difficult 


problems, and no society is healthy unless 


it can count upon the eager and intelligent 
cooperation of a large number of its mem- 
bers in arriving at decisions. ‘‘The future 
of mankind,’’ said John Stuart Mill, ‘‘will 
be gravely imperiled if great questions 
are left to be fought out between igno- 
rant change and ignorant opposition to 
change.’’ All the great sources of human 
suffering and unhappiness, he believed, 
were conquerable more or less by human 
effort, but it must be by intelligent and 
informed effort. And where are we to find 
this intelligence and this information if 
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not among the men who make up the great 
professional classes? Consider the prob- 
lems that are clamoring for solution to- 
day. What about the relation of the great 
mass of men to religion and the Church? 
Are we providing the most intelligent edu- 
cation—primary, secondary and advanced 
—to the multitudes who are demanding it? 
Our international problems depend for 
their solution on a large body of informed 
opinion in each nation. Our economic and 
social problems—problems of unemploy- 
ment, of distribution and marketing, for 
instance, are very acute. Or consider, 
again, the fact that everyday society is 
becoming more and more organized into 
huge corporations. Does this tendency not 
involve of necessity a modification of the 
highly individualistic and competitive 
ideals of our Western civilization? These 
things should not be fought out between 
‘“‘change and ignorant opposition to 
change.’’ Nor can they be decided by 
highly trained specialists whose vision has 
been confined to a narrow field, whose 
imagination has atrophied because it has 
not been nourished at the perennial sources 
from which only it can derive its suste- 
nance. 

In a word, gentlemen, I wish to plead 
for an ideal of the professional man as 
something other than a great technician. 
It is true that society legitimately demands 
efficient service from us, but she should also 
demand that we develop our faculties in 
as rounded a fashion as possible, in order 
that we thereby become able to take coun- 
sel together as to how the world is to be 
made better, more satisfying for each indi- 
vidual, as to how the inevitable changes are 
to be made. A democracy needs a body of 
educated men in this sense of the word. 
Too often our great specialists to-day—in 
business or the professions—make them- 
selves absurd by public pronouncements 01 
subjects with which they have only the 
most superficial acquaintance. In our con- 
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temporary society we have lost much of 
the delight of being associated with our 
fellows in an intelligent, unselfish effort 
toward a common end conceived as good. 
Many a soldier found it in the war—a 
strangely grim satisfaction which had been 
denied to him in civil! life. The profes- 
sions should seek to foster this satisfaction 
in public service, but in order to do so 
they must cultivate among their members 
a love of its history and literature and gen- 
eral ideas, a consciousness of our common 
life, the effort of the race, its achievements 
and aspirations, its enduring possessions— 
Shakespeare, Homer, Burke, Darwin. 

To foster this sense of community must 
surely be one of the chief aims of education 
unless our sense of values is hopelessly 
awry. And it is surely not too much to 
expect of a secondary school that it should 
lay a solid foundation for these things in 
the heads and hearts of at least the more 
vifted youth of our country. In a eare- 
fully planned and coordinated high-school 
course extending over eight years—the only 
kind known in Europe—it would be reason- 
able to hope that an able boy might achieve 
among other things some real acquaintance 
with the story of man’s development as 
recorded in the history of the most signifi- 
cant nations of the past, and especially in 
the people of his own blood. He might 
also know in outline the story of man’s 
increasing understanding of the nature of 
his physical environment. At the same 
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time he could learn to take delight in beau- 
tiful things, in music, painting and par- 
ticularly in the poetry and general litera- 
ture of his own tongue. He should have 
developed some capacity to deal with gen- 
eral ideas especially as they bear on the 
well-being of the community—ideas relat- 
ing to education, religion, politics, eco- 
nomics. He should have acquired a con- 
sciousness of membership in the society of 
those who feel responsibility clear 
thinking on all problems of general human 


for 
welfare. These, or some of these things, 
he must have achieved if he is to be a 
citizen of the world, an intelligent member 
of a democracy, if his education can de- 
serve the epithet ‘‘liberal.’’ How sadly 
many of our university graduates fall 
short of such an ideal to-day I need not 
insist. That this should be necessary I do 
not believe. An enduring basis of liberal 
culture can be laid in 
schools, provided we are genuinely inter- 
ested in securing such a result, and pro- 
vided that we abjure the that 
school-mastering is the task of second and 
third-rate persons. You will remember 
Hippocrates’ ideal of medicine as ‘‘a pro- 
fession of a _ cultivated gentleman.’’ 
Should the day come when that ideal is 
regarded as obsolete, not only in medicine 
but in all the learned professions, it is my 
own conviction that magnificent additions 
to the sum of human knowledge may have 
been purchased at too great a price. 


our secondary 


heresy 


WHAT I WOULD DO IF I WERE A COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT" 


By HERSCHEL G. LANGDON 
SENIOR CLASS, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


“To qualify as an educational expert,’’ 
according to Professor Munro, ‘‘one needs 


1 Address from the point of view of the college 
student before a General Session, National Edu- 
cation Association, Los Angeles, California, June 
29, 1931. 


only to be a glib fellow away from home.’ 
I am now 2,000 miles from Iowa. 
I come within that definition I am not an 
authority on education. 
tance in the preparation of this address. 
When I put to college presidents the ques- 


Unless 


I sought assis- 
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tion, ‘‘What would you advise me to do if 
I were a college president?’’ the answer 
invariably came, ‘‘Resign!”’ 

What is the purpose of a college? To 
answer this question would be my first 
Is it the sole purpose of a eol- 
Is it 
to train adolescents in vocations that they 
may be better able to obtain a livelihood 
upon reaching maturity? Is it to teach a 
trade or trades? Is it to develop a class 
of intellectuals, who, because of intensive 
training, will be better fitted to take ad- 
vantage of their fellow men? Is it to train 
men to be physically superior in order that 


problem. 
lege to impart factual information? 


they may break records on the athletic 
field ? ’? would be 
my answer to such questions. A college 
may do all of these things, but if it stops 
there, it has, in my opinion, failed to ac- 
complish what should be its main purpose, 
which is to turn out men and women who, 
in the best sense of the word, have an edu- 


‘*No! Emphatically no! 


cation. 

I hear your protests. ‘‘Education’’ is 
a loose word. It is difficult to define. But 
that difficulty should not deter its use; 
rather it should emphasize that perhaps an 
education is something more than a eur- 
riculum. 

It has been said that the business of col- 


leges and universities is the ‘‘conservation 


of knowledge and ideas.’’ It is more than 
that. Not only should a college conserve 


knowledge; it must stimulate new ideas. 


It should turn out men and women whoe 


are individuals, not just members of the 
crowd; individuals who ean, and do, think 
for themselves—creative personalities. 
Too many colleges grind students through 
a process that does exactly the opposite; a 
process which tends toward the suppres- 
sion, rather than the expression of origi- 
nal thought. It should be the function of 
a college or university to encourage both 
the development and the expression of new 


ideas. 
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But the college must go further. Ideas 
are of little value unless they are brought 
to humanity in an acceptable manner. 
Professor Sumner has enunciated a funda- 
mental truth that colleges sometimes ig- 
nore: ‘‘Book learning is addressed to the 
intellect, not to the feelings—but the feel- 
ings are the springs of action.’’ One is 
reminded of the old gentleman who, when 
told that his son was studying Latin and 
Greek, remarked, ‘‘What is he studying 
them damn things fer? Nobody speaks 
’em.’’ I do not mean to suggest that 
Latin and Greek are anything but excel- 
lent subjects; I do want to say that more 
college students should obey the scriptural 
injunction, ‘‘Get wisdom; and with all thy 
getting, get understanding.’’ 

The development of men and women, 
who are above all things human, who have 
active minds and pleasing personalities, 
who have knowledge, judgment and wis- 
dom, ideas and the courage to express 
them—this, to my mind, is the function of 
the college. To accomplish this, if I were 
a college executive, I should consider the 
selection of a faculty my most important 
duty. I confess it would be a gigantic 
task. And I am frank to say that I might 
not have the ability to select a good fac- 
Besides sheer ability it would re- 
great courage; for the selection 
necessarily involve both acquisition 
and elimination. But this address is, after 
all, hypothetical. I shail assume that I am 
a keen judge of men and of human nature, 
that I am possessed of indomitable courage, 
and that I would be able to select the kind 
of faculty that I have in mind. 

Faculties are made up of many types. 
Two are chiefly necessary—those who are 
interested in and capable of research, and 
those who are interested in and capable of 
teaching. My emphasis in selection would 
be on the teachers. It does not follow that 
persons who are able to do research are 
capable as teachers. The spirit of research 


ulty. 
quire 
would 
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a good teacher must have, for it is true 
that, though one speak with the language 
of science and philosophy, and have not 
the spirit of research, he has become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. But 
I would not select my teachers on the basis 
of research; I would select them as indi- 
viduals, for their ability to teach, to in- 
spire, to lead. It is not necessary that one 
should excel in research in order to be a 
ereat teacher; witness Jesus and Socrates, 
the greatest teachers of all time, yet so far 
as the records show, neither ever wrote a 
single line. Nor would my faculty be 
selected on the basis of degrees alone, for 
a degree, in many eases, represents noth- 
ing more than the completion of so much 
routine work, together with a thesis that 
is gratuitously assumed to contain a bit of 
new information. 

Once having selected a faculty, I should 
consider it my duty to let the professors 
alone. These teachers would be free men 
and women. I should regret exceedingly 
the existence of even unconscious suppres- 
sion of any kind. Teachers free to live 
and teach as they might see fit would be 
‘‘Tdeas about teaching, like 
concerning government, are all 
created free and equal.’? My teachers 
would be permitted to carry out their own 
ideas. Their results, and not their tech- 
nique, would measure their success. 

There should, I believe, be less emphasis 
on administration, and more on teaching; 
less concern about the ‘‘how,’’ and more 
about the ‘‘what.’’ Not a few of the weak 
points in higher education are the result 
of applying administrative methods of 
secondary schools to colleges and universi- 
Too many professors are concerned 
not with what should be done, but with 
what, under the cireumstances, may be 
It is not that they feel the hand of 
control ; it is rather that they unconsciously 
fear to step beyond a certain line, lest 
they meet the censure of high authority. 


my ideal. 


those 


ties. 


done. 
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I emphasize the faculty and its intellee- 
tual environment because I feel that it is 
upon these things that the real success of a 
college depends. 
buildings. I would not emphasize equip- 
ment. For no matter how magnificent the 
buildings, how beautiful the campus, or 


I would not emphasize 


elaborate the equipment may be, they are 
indeed hollow and meaningless without an 
inspired faculty. Whereas, an inspired 
faculty, even though the 
shacks, and the equipment meager, will 
make a great college or a great university. 

In my college I should expect to have 
professors who would be more than schol- 


buildings be 


ars—to their students they would be inti- 
mate friends rather than cold intellectual 
gods; they would be teachers with imagi- 


nation who would inspire and stimulate as 
well as inform and translate; living per- 
sonalities who would be, not just tolerated, 
but respected; teachers 
would appeal, not as a means for gaining 
credits, but as opportunities for rich in- 
tellectual experience. 

At the same time, I am convineed that a 
college or university can not succeed un- 
less the faculty has intelligent students 
with which to work. By intelligent stu- 
dents, I do not mean those who are natu- 
rally adept at gathering information from 
books and hence likely to be awarded high 
grades. The intelligence of which I speak 
is that intelligence which is best described 
as common sense. 
have been devised which will accurately, 
or even approximately, measure this un- 
common gift. But it is apparent that 
some selection must and should be made. 
‘We should have, not students who will 
give expected answers, but students who 
will ask unexpected questions.’’ Between 
the high school and the college I should 
place the hurdles high. 

If there is a distinction between the col- 
lege of which I am speaking and the better 
colleges in America, it is to be found, not 


whose courses 


So far as I know no tests 
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in the basic structure, but in emphasis. In 
my college I should expect the emphasis to 
be placed on culture rather than upon 
I am convinced that 
work 
aims. 


skill and vocations. 
undergraduate 


which it 


specialization in 
the target at 
lor the most part, it is a waste of time 


misses very 
that might be better spent in getting an 
education that is, if not technical, at least 
broad. To 
specialize in vocational subjects is to give 


permit undergraduates to 
them training that has but one dimension 

length. It breadth nor 
depth. 

An excerpt from an address on ‘‘The 
More University,’’ by Professor 
Shambaugh, of own University of 
Iowa, describes what I should like to find 


has neither 


Than 
my 


in my college: ‘Less of organization, less of 
regimentation, less of supervision, less of 
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timing ; less of testing, less of grading, less 
of classification, and less of standardiza- 
tion; more of synthesis and less of analysis ; 
more of creation and less of manufactur- 
ing; more of the individual and less of the 
crowd; less of methods and more of morals; 
less of efficiency and more of living; less 
of the letter and more of the spirit.’”’ 

Perhaps my college would not be popu- 
lar. It might not even be large enough to 
have a football team; but I believe it 
would turn out graduates who would be, 
first of all, cultured and human; graduates 
who would, in all walks of life, by virtue 
of their understanding, by the very fresh- 
ness of their ideas, coupled with their 
knowledge and wisdom, be able to lead 
their fellow men into the good life, to 
better thoughts, and to greater love for the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST 

THE seventeenth annual report of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust gives, as reported 
by Nature, by way of introduction to its record 
of the events of 1930, a short general survey of 
the five years 1926-1930 and a statement of the 
main heads of policy which the trustees have 
decided to pursue during their fourth quinquen- 
nium, 1931-1935. Their operations range over 
a wide field, shared now with the Pilgrim Trust, 
of charitable enterprise in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The trust’s income of roughly £120,000 a 
year has been distributed since 1925 mainly in 
grants under the headings: libraries (47 per 
cent.), playing fields and play-centers (21 per 
cent.), rural development, adult education, and 
musie and drama. In their library develop- 
ment work the trustees have exploited the pos- 
sibilities of coordination and cooperation, and 
this policy led to the establishment in December 
and January last of two regional schemes of 
the greatest experimental importance, one in 
the north of England, based on the library of 
the Neweastle Literary and Philosophical So- 


ciety and embracing libraries in the four nor- 
thern English counties; the other serving War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Shrop- 
shire and Herefordshire, and based on Birming- 
ham City Library. In each area the trustees 
are meeting the initial cost of creating the nec- 
essary union catalogue. If these schemes, after 
a short trial period, turn out to be on sound 
economic and administrative lines, the trustees 
hope to invite the libraries of two or three other 
areas to adopt the same policy. 

To “special” libraries, including those of 
many industrial research and other scientific 
associations, grants amounting to more than ten 
thousand pounds were ‘paid last year. These, 
in turn, have made their collections available 
to the general public on application from the 
National Central Library. The Association otf 
Special Libraries and Information Bureau, 
which has enjoyed the financial support of the 
trust during the six years of its existence, has 
recently decided against a projected amalgama- 
tion with the Library Association—a decision 
involving, the trustees observe, competition and 
possible overlapping with the university and 
research section of the Library Association. 
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The trust’s playing-fields policy, inaugurated 
in 1927 with an allocation of £200,000 spread 
into effect 

Playing- 


over four years, has been carried 


in collaboration with the National 


Fields Association. It has aimed at stimu- 


lating and encouraging local effort, and its 
success may be gauged by the fact that already 
356 grants, varying in many cases from only 
one tenth to one sixth of the total cost, have 
sufficed to enable some 5,000 acres to be pre- 
served permanently for the playing of organ- 
ized games. Apart from this playing-fields 
program, the trustees have not during the past 
year been pursuing any concerted policy for 
ameliorating the physical welfare of the masses, 
but they have offered a grant of £30,000 for 
he eréetion of a Physical Training College for 
Men 


National Couneil of Girls’ Clubs to employ two 


Teachers at Leeds and have helped the 


physieal training instructresses. The main fea- 
ture of the college will be a one-year course 
based on the principle that physical instruction 
is better given by teachers who also take part 
in the ordinary work of the school than by 
specialists with no other qualification and with 
little, if any, hope of being usefully employed 
after they reach 40 to 45 years of age. The 
Girls’ Clubs instruetresses conduct short inten- 
sive courses in large towns, giving special at- 
tention to instruction in the organization of 
team games for clubs with limited playing 
spaces. The experiment is an entirely new one 
and the results so far are reported to be most 


encouraging. 


THE COMPARISON OF SALARIES 
AMONG URBAN AND RURAL 
TEACHERS 
SALARIES of public-school teachers continue 
to advance for the country as a whole, accord- 
ing to a statement made by W. H. Gaumnitz, 
senior specialist at the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, to a representative of the U. S. Daily, in 
announcing a forthcoming study in salary 

trends now in process of compilation. 

The inerease in salary appears in practically 
every class of school. The findings, however, 
refer to the median salaries. They admit that 
in some individual instances there has occurred 
a drop. 


A sharp contrast is apparent between the 


wages of urban and rural teachers. Between 
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1921 and 1930, inelusive, rural median incomes 


advanced 7.5 per cent. while urban ones 
mounted 16.2 per cent. for the country as a 
whole. 

In actual dollars, the median salary of the 
rural teacher stood at $926 in 1930 compared 
with $1,771 for the city teacher. 

The lowest salary paid to any class of teach- 
ers is received by the one-room teacher group. 
The elementary teacher in the larger cities re- 
ceives two and two-thirds more income than the 
one-room teacher. It appears equally true that 
salary seems to be progressive in proportion to 
the type of school in which the teacher instructs. 

The median income for the one-room teacher 
is $788, for the two-room teacher is $829, for 
the three-room and over type, it is $980 in the 


The 


teacher enjoys a median of $1,037, while in the 


rural areas. rural consolidated school 
village schools it is $1,157. 

Another aspect of incomes of teachers is that 
the larger the city the higher the salary. School 
revenues, obviously, are higher in the larger 
cities. The median salary for the teacher in a 
city with population from 2,500 to 5,000 is 
$1,162; in a city from 5,000 to 10,000, it is 
$1,303; in a city from 10,000 to 30,000, it is 
$1,428, while in a city between 30,000 and 100,- 
000 population, it reaches $1,609. 
cities in excess of 100,000 population have a 
median salary of $2,118. 

The teacher in the public schools of a city 


Teachers in 


with a population above 100,000 then receives 
161.7 per cent. higher income than the one 
teaching in a rural one-room school. 

In 1921, the rural teacher received a median 
salary of $861 compared with $926 in 1930; 
the city teacher received $1,524 in 1921 com- 
pared with $1,771 in 1930. 

Although the median salary trends are up- 
ward for the nation as a whole, New Mexico, 
North Dakota and South Dakota show a down- 
ward trend. 

Salaries of Negro teachers, in those states 
which segregate the Negro children from the 
whites, continue very low. The median for the 
rural white teachers in the 17 states is $945 
while that of the Negroes is $388. 

The forthcoming survey is based on statistics 
submitted by a majority of the county superin- 
tendents and gives in more detail the rural sal- 
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ary situation. It will contain 25 tables devoted 
to salary distribution, median salaries, and sal- 


ary trends state by state. 
THE SCHOOL BUDGET FOR NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
With the approval of a school budget of 
for 1932, the Board of Edu- 
the 
money New York City will be asked to con- 


$146,335,845.48 


cation sets a new reeord for amount of 
tribute to the maintenance of the publie school 
system. In asking for an inerease of $5,953,- 
963 over the record budget for last year, the 
board is preparing to cope with a phenomenal 
inerease in high-school registration which it be- 
lieves is due to the business depression and the 
desire of unemployed young men and women to 
continue their schooling. 

In addition to the amount asked by the Board 
of Edueation for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation for 1932, there will be other expenses in- 
curred by other city departments. An estimate 
of $30,000,000 is made for the aequisition of 
school sites and enlargement and construction 
of new schools, and about $35,000,000 will be 
required for interest on and amortization of 
bonds. 

The total 


estimated will be devoted to publie school pur- 


amount, therefore, which it is 


poses in this city in 1932 reaches approxi- 
mately $212,000,000. 
averages about $1,000,000 a day for every day 
of the school year, is estimated as $9,600,000 
more than was spent for public-school purposes 
in 1931. 


The committee on finance and budget, which 


This record sum, which 


prepared the estimates, made the following re- 
port in regard to the situation in the day high 


schools: 


The largest single item of increase in the budget 
estimate for 1932 is due to the phenomenal growth 
in the day high school register. This increase in 
the register is due largely to the economic depres- 
sion, which has caused young people to remain in 
school because of the fact that there are no open- 
ings for them at the present time in the business 
world. There is also a constantly increasing de- 
mand on the part of parents for high school edu- 
cation for their children. 

The raising of the compulsory education age in 
recent years has also had the effect of increasing 


the day high school register. 


Not many years ago 
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it was the exceptional boy or girl who went to 
high school; now it is the exceptional boy or gir! 
who does not go to high school. 


Anticipating that the day high-school register 
will inerease by about 20,000 pupils by the fall 
of 1932, the board has provided for more than 
1,000 additional teacher positions. There will 
be 350 new teachers for the fall of 1931, about 
500 for the spring of 1932 and approximately 
135 the fall of 1932. The 
teacher-in-training positions also has been in- 
ereased from 350 for 1931 to 400 for 1932. 


for number of 


THE EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

THAT an ever increasing number of people 
in the state are becoming identified with the 
University of Missouri is indicated in a report 
of the Extension Division of the University of 
Missouri which shows that 2,810 individuals 
took extension courses during the year ending 
last month. Three thousand five hundred and 
twelve courses were given in correspondence, 
extension class, extension center and Smith- 
Hughes work. 

By means of the Extension Division, estab- 
January, 1910, the university is 
bringing a complete practical education within 


lished in 


the reach of every citizen of the state, accord- 
ing to Professor C. H. Williams, director of 
extension work. The report of the extension 
department shows that 2,307 students enrolled 
during the year in correspondence courses, 211 
for extension center courses, twenty-six for 
Smith-Hughes work, 377 for extension class 
courses. 

More correspondence students enrolled for 
undergraduate credit than graduate credit, the 
totals being 1,706 and 142. Three hundred and 
thirty-five enrolled for high school work, two 
for non-credit courses. There were thirty Negro 
students. In extension classes were 377 enrolled 
for undergraduate credit. 

The largest enrolment was in the departments 
of education, English, agriculture and history. 
Other departments in which 
offered are: Accounting and statistics, Bible, 
classical languages and archeology, economics 
and finance, French, geography, German, home 
economics, journalism, Latin, mathematics, 
physical edueation, physics, physiology, polit- 


courses were 
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ical science, preventive medicine, psychology, 
rural sociology, Spanish and zoology. 

The Extension Division has expanded rapidly 
since its beginning twenty-one years ago. Its 
original purpose, that of offering a thorough 
course of training at the lowest possible cost 
to all who have been anable to attend estab- 
lished institutions, has brought the division into 
seven lines of service: Correspondence courses, 
extension class courses, department of public 
information, visual education service, debating 
service, municipal reference bureau and depart- 
ment of alumni service. 

Through these various services the Extension 
Division enrols students from all parts of the 
world, but by far the greater number are natives 
of the State of Missouri who are engaged in 
some occupation that prevents them from at- 
tending the university in person, but who are 
interested in some special training. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
PRESIDENT Hoover’s Rapidan River School 
in Virginia has been presented with a collection 


of children’s books, the gift of the American 
Library Association. 

Fifty-eight book titles most often asked for 
by rural and mountain children were selected 
by a committee of the school librarians section 
of the association. Members of the committee 
Euphemia K. Corwin, librarian of Berea 
College, Kentucky; Edith Johnson, librarian of 
the Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia; Vir- 
late of State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, and 


were ;: 


ginia Harnsberger, librarian 
Mildred P. Harrington, of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 

The list ineludes such well-known titles as 
“Alice in Wonderland,” “Hans Brinker and the 
Silver Skates,” “Just So Stories,” “Little Black 
“Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Story of Dr. Doolittle,’ “Treasure Island,” 
“Wild Animals I Have Known” and editions 
of the “Arabian Nights” and “Mother Goose.” 

Other titles which complete the collection 
are: “All About Pets,” by Margery Bianco; 
“Around the World with the Children,” by F. 
G. Carpenter; “Book of Legends,” by Horace 
Seudder; “Boy Collector’s Handbook,” by A. 
H. Verrill; “Boy’s Life of Roosevelt,” by Her- 
mann Hagedorn; “Burgess Animal Book,” and 


Sambo,” “Pinoechio,” 
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“Burgess Flower Book,” by T. W. Burgess; 
“Careless Jane,” by Katherine Pyle; “Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” by R. L. Stevenson; “Chil- 
dren’s History of the World,” by V. M. 
Hiller; “Daniel Boone, Wilderness Seout,” by 
S. E. White; “Dutch Twins,” by L. F. 
“Eskimo Stories,” by M. E. S. 
Manners 


Per- 
Smith; 
Girls,” 


kins; 
“Everyday for Boys and 
South Philadelphia High School; “Fables,” 
by Aesop; “Fairy Ring,” by K. D. Wiggin 
and N. A. Smith; “Fairy Tales,” by H. C. 
“Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” 
by James Baldwin; “Golden Numbers,” by 
K. D. Wiggin and N. A. Smith; “Heidi,” 
by Johanna Spyri; “Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 
“Household Stories,” 
by Grimm Brothers; “Housekeeping for Lit- 
tle Girls,” by O. H. Foster; 
Twins,” by L. F. Perkins; “Lisbeth Long- 
frock,” by Hans Aanrud; “Little Folks’ 
Handy Book,” by Lina Beard; “Little Lame 
Prinee,”’ by D. M. M. Craik; “Little Men” and 
“Little Women,” by L. M. Alcott; “Lonesomest 
Doll,” by A. F. Brown; “Magie Forest,” by S. 
E. White; “Nursery Tales from Many Lands,” 
by E. L. and A. M. Skinner; “Older Children’s 
Bible,” by A. Quiller-Couch; “Overall Boys,” 
by E. O. Grover; “Page, Esquire and Knight,” 
by Marion Lansing; “Peggy in Her Blue 
Frock,” by E. O. White; “Rebecea of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” by K. D. Wiggin; “Secret Gar- 
den,” by F. H. Burnett; “Seven Little Sisters,” 


” 


Andersen ; 


by Edward Eggleston; 


“Japanese 


by Jane Andrews; “Story of My Life,” by 
Helen Keller; “Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” by 
E. O. Grover; “Suppose We Do Something 
Else,’ by Imogen Clark; “Toby Tyler,” by J. 
O. Kaler; “Two Little Confederates,” by T. N. 
Page; “Viking Tales,” by Jennie Hall; “What 
Dikken 
Zwilgmeyer; “When Mother Lets Us Garden,” 


Happened to Inger Johanne,” by 


by Franees Dunean. 


THE YALE SUMMER EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

YALE UNIvErsITY’s first Summer Conference 
for Advanced Students of Education, which 
brought together a small group of graduate stu- 
dents and men and women of wide educational 
experience for the study of important prob- 
lems in the field of education, came to a close on 


August 8. Pointing out that the conference has 
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been undertaken as a three-year experiment, 
Professor Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the de- 
partment of education and director of the con- 
ference, said that “if the next two sessions of 
the conference are as enthusiastically received 
as the session this summer has been, there is no 
doubt in my mind that it will become a perma- 
nent feature of the work in education at Yale 
University.” 

Twenty-six states were represented among 
the students, lived in Yale dormitories. 
The faculty, made up of leaders in important 
educational fields, included Professor Boyd H. 
Bode, of the Ohio State University; President 
Walter A. Jessup, of the University of Iowa; 
Professor Truman L. Kelley, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; John W. Studebaker, superintendent 
of city schools, Des Moines, Iowa; Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, 
Special lectures were given 


who 


and Professor Hill. 
by Professors Hughes Mearns and A. F. Myers, 
of New York University, and by Professor M. 
B. Hillegas, of Columbia University. 

The work was characterized by much free- 
dom, there were no courses in the ordinary sense 
of the term, and each student was expected to 
contribute to the suecess of the conference by 
making available to the group the results of 
his reading, thinking and general experience. 
Small group diseussions and opportunities for 
individual conferences with members of the fac- 
ulty were important features of the work. No 
classes were scheduled during the afternoon 
and evening, this time being reserved for read- 
ing, for group discussions and for personal 
conferences with members of the faculty. 

The student body included principals of high 
schools, elementary schools, and junior high 
schools; city school superintendents; super- 
visors in normal schools, teachers colleges, and 
elementary schools; college, teachers college, 
and normal school teachers and graduate stu- 


dents. Approximately fifteen per cent. of the 
group had received the Ph.D. degree, and 
eighty-six per cent. the M.A. degree. Sixty- 


eight colleges and universities were represented. 

In planning the conference for next summer 
the department of education expects to make 
generous use of suggestions which have come 
from members of the 1931 group. Frequent 


personal interviews have been held with stu- 
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dents and faculty members. These interviews 
have been supplemented by a questionnaire de- 
signed primarily to find out the least satisfac- 
tory features of the conference. The replies 
showed enthusiastic approval of the work. 
More than 80 per cent. of those who replied to 
the questionnaire have applied for admission to 
the conference next year. 


TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY AT 
BUFFALO 

TeacHers of chemistry from schools and 
colleges in all parts of the United States will 
gather at Buffalo on August 31 to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the founding by the 
late Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith of the Division of 
Chemical Education of the American Chemical 
Society. 

The meeting of teachers, to be held in econ- 
nection with the eighty-second convention of the 
society, will pay tribute to the contributions 
made by Dr. Smith, for seventeen years pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
American scientific education. Reforms long 
advocated by him will be discussed throughout 
the week in papers and addresses. <A feature 
will be a joint session of the Divisions of 
Chemical Edueation and of the History of 
Chemistry. Dr. Smith was the first chairman 
of both sections. 

“Progress in the teaching of chemistry in this 
country owes a vast debt to the inspiration and 
zeal of Dr. Smith,” said Professor R. A. Baker, 
of the College of the City of New York, secre- 
tary of the division of Chemical Education. 
“Ten years ago Dr. Smith created a new section 
of the American Chemical Society by gather- 
ing together a group of teachers of chemistry. 
That new section now known as the Division of 
Chemical Education has grown to be one of 
the largest of the society, having about 1,200 
associates and active members. Its aim is to 
offer a common meeting ground to those inter- 
ested in chemical education, to aid the training 
of future chemists and to develop a wide-spread 
appreciation of chemistry.” 

Dr. Smith was born in York, Pennsylvania, 
on May 23, 1856. He was graduated from 
Pennsylvania College in 1874, receiving his 
Ph.D. two years later from the University of 


Gottingen. Later in life he received many 
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honorary degrees. He became provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1911 and held 
the post until his death in 1928. 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT THE CEN- 
TENARY MEETINGS OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Sirk CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON has chosen 
for his presidential address to the Section of 
Edueational Science a subject in full accord 
with the special nature of the centenary meet- 
ings of the British Association, namely, “Edu- 
cational Development: 1831 and 1931: A Cen- 
tenary Retrospect and a Forecast.” The ad- 
dress is to be delivered in the Great Hall of the 
university on the morning of September 24. 
Dr. E. Deller will follow with a paper on “Lon- 
don as a Pioneer in University Education,” and 
in the diseussion afterwards Sir Frank Heath, 
Sir Robert Blair, Sir Philip Hartog, Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge, Sir John Gilbert, and the Rev- 
erend Seott Lidgett will take part. 

On the second morning two subjects, Im- 
perial in nature, will be considered: “The Es- 
tablishment of a Central Institute for Imperial 
Edueation,” and “The Education of Backward 
Peoples.” Lord Eustace Perey, Professor F. 
Clarke and Mr. F. H. C. Butler will give 
papers on the former, and Sir Michael Sadler, 
Dr. Maxwell Garnet, Sir Perey Nunn, and 
Major A. G. Chureh will speak in the diseus- 
sion. Papers on the latter subject will be read 
by Mr. S. Rivers Smith, Major H. A. Harman, 
and Dr. A. R. Paterson, and in the discussion 
the Honorable Hugh A. Wyndham, Lord Rag- 
lan, Mr. A. Vietor Murray, Mr. C. W. Hobley, 
and Miss M. F. Perham will speak. 
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The next session is to be devoted largely to 
problems connected with school clinies and child 
guidance. Three papers are to be given: Dr. 
G. A. Auden will deal with “The Maladjusted 
Child,” Dr. W. Moodie will follow with “En- 
vironmental Factors in Maladjustment,”’ and 
Dr. A. Macrae will give the third paper on 
“Psychological Examination as an Aid to Voea- 
tional Adjustment.” Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Dr. 
Emanuel Miller, Dr. J. R. Rees, Dr. C. L. C. 
Burns, Dr. R. G. Gordon and Mr. D. T. John 
will The session 
close with a paper and discussion on “Eugenies 


also state their views. will 


in Edueation.” Professor R. Ruggles Gates is 
reading the paper, and Professor Julian S. 
Huxley, Professor E. W. MacBride, and Sir 
Arthur Thomson will take part in the diseus- 
sion. 

At the final session “School 
will be dealt with by Mr. Frank Roscoe and 
Lord Eustace Perey. There will be an appro- 
priate demonstration, and Sir Walford Davies 
will open the diseussion and Miss Mary Somer- 
ville will answer questions. 
Edueation Broadeasting,’ by Professor Wini- 
fred Cullis, will follow, and Mr. C. A. Siepman 
will take part in the discussion and questioning. 

The reports of three special committees will 
be presented during the meeting. Sir Perey 
Nunn and Mr. G. W. Olive will report on “Gen- 
eral Science in Schools with Special Reference 
to Biology”; Sir John Russell and Mr. C. E. 
Browne will present a report on “Education for 
Life Overseas,” and Sir Richard Gregory and 
Mr. J. L. Holland will deal with the report of 
the Committee on Educational and Documen- 
tary Films. 


Broadeasting” 


A paper on “Adult 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Rev. W. C. Martin has been elected by 
the board of trustees of Murphy Collegiate In- 
stitute, Tennessee, to sueceed the Rev. B. Lloyd 
Black as president of the school. 


Tue Rev. Josepu S. DinnekEn, S.J., formerly 
vice-president of the Jesuit novitiate of St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson, has assumed the presidency 
of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. He was ap- 
pointed some time ago to the post by General 
Wlodimirus Ledochowski, head of the Jesuits 





in Rome. He succeeds the Rev. Joseph J. 


O'Reilly. 

In view of the approaching retirement of the 
chief librarian of the National Library of Scot- 
land, Dr. William Kirk Dickson, the trustees 
of the National Library announce the appoint- 
ment as his suecessor of Dr. Henry William 
Meikle, at present keeper of manuscripts in the 
National Library. Dr. Meikle will be succeeded 
as keeper of manuscripts by Mr. Marryat Scott 











Dobie, an assistant in the library. Both ap- 
pointments have been approved by the treasury 
and will come into effect when Dr. Dickson re- 


tires on November 24. 


In the School of Education of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College the following appointments 
are announced: As professor of educational ad- 
ministration and assistant director of ecorrespon- 
dence instruction, Dr. Frank H. Koos, for nine 
years assistant superintendent of schools in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina; as assistant 
Robert G. Bern- 


reuter, of Stanford University; as assistant 


professor ol psychology, Dr. 


professor of music education, Miss Willa C. 
Williammee, recently of New York University 
and for several years an instructor in the Penn 
State summer session; the following promotions 
Butler, 
from assistant professor to associate professor 


of edueation; Dr. George W. Hartmann, from 


have also been approved: Dr. F. A. 


assistant professor to associate professor of 
educational psychology; George J. Free, from 
instructor to assistant professor of nature edu- 
cation; Miss Edith V. Harding, from instructor 
to assistant professor of home economics; Hum- 
mel Fishburn, from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor of musie edueation; William M. Lepley, 
from assistant to instructor in psychology. 

PROFESSOR ALEXANDER STEWART FERGUSON, 
Regius professor of logic and philosophy at 
Aberdeen University, Seotland, and Dr. Brand 
Blanshard, of Swarthmore College, will be visit- 
ing professors in the department of philosophy 
at Columbia University during the next aca- 
demie year. Dr. L. Susan Stebbing, reader in 
philosophy at Bedford College for Women at 
the University of London, will be visiting pro- 
fessor at Barnard College. 

Dr. B. M. Bowen, of Searritt College, Nash- 
ville, has been elected to the faculty of Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University, to suc- 
ceed Dr. W. A. Shelton as professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament literature. 


NEW appointments to the faculty of Colby 
College include for next year: Hans Christian 
Thory, associate professor of Latin; Charles 
Manning, instructor in English; Frederick Mar- 
tin Phelps, instructor in business administra- 
tion; Joseph Selwyn Ibbotson, librarian; and 
John White Thomas, director of musie. 
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Dr. M. M. CuHampers, formerly assistant 
professor of political science in the Oregon 
State College at Corvallis and recently assistant 
in school administration at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has accepted appointment for 1931- 
1932 as chairman of the department of social 
sciences in the Teachers’ College of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Dr. Raymonp E. Murpny, recently head of 
geography and geology at Concord Teachers 
College, West Virginia, has been appointed 
assistant professor of economic geography at 
the Pennsylvania State College. 


Dr. CHARLES MCNEIL, senior physician in the 
Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children, 
has been appointed to the newly founded Ed- 
ward Clark chair of child life and health at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Proressor Maurice A. BLAKE, chairman of 
the council of athleties of Rutgers University, 
will be the head of a newly combined depart- 
ment of student health, physical instruction and 
intercollegiate athletics. 

Mr. L. N. Hexssy has been appointed lec- 
turer in economies at Durham Colleges. Dur- 
ing the last year he has been assistant lecturer 
in economies at Exeter University College. 

THe Rev. NormMAN WALKER Porteous has 
been appointed to the chair of Hebrew and 
Oriental languages in the University of St. 
Andrews in place of the late Professor Alex- 
ander Reid Gordon. 


Proressor Bernaporre E. Scuairt, of the 
department of history of the University of 
Chicago, is to serve during 1931-32 as professor 
of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies, the seat of which is at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The institute was founded in 1927 to 
promote advanced study of present-day inter- 
national questions. 

Mr. Harry C. Hawkins, for the past year 
professor of foreign trade at the University of 
Oregon, has resigned to accept a position as 
economic adviser in the Department of State. 


Mayor CerMAK has appointed Dr. Leonard 
D. White, professor of public administration in 
the University of Chicago, a member of the 
Civil Service Commission of the City of Chi- 
‘cago. He is a trustee of the National Institute 
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of Publie Administration and of the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration. 


Mr. FREDERICK DIELMAN has resigned as art 
director of Cooper Union after being asso- 
with that organization for thirty-six 
Mr. Austin Purves, who has been in- 


ciated 


vears. 


structor at the National Academy of Design for 
the past two years, will succeed Mr. Dielman. 


Mrs. GeorGE C. Manaoup, of Los Angeles, 
California, has been appointed chairman of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the National 
League of Women Voters. Mrs. Mangold will 
be in charge of the league’s child welfare pro- 
gram in the state and local branches and will 
advise on the legislative program. Maternity 
and child eare, one of the major legislative in- 
terests of the league, fall within the scope of 
this committee. 

PLANNING to utilize his annual vacation trip 
for gathering of information on foreign trade, 
David E. Faville, dean of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of the University of Ore- 
con, sailed on August 1 from Vancouver, B. C., 
to Kobe, Yokohama, Nagasaki and Shanghai. 
Each year Dean Faville takes a similar trip. 


THE death is announced of Professor Horace 
A. Hollister, for twenty-six years until his re- 
tirement in 1928 professor of education at the 
University of Illinois. 

W. F. Trevs, formerly professor of eco- 
nomies in the University of Amsterdam, and 
Netherlands Minister of Finance from 1912 to 
1918, died on July 24 at the age of seventy-two 
years. 

ARTHUR GEORGE PESKETT, a life fellow and 
former tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
died on July 26. 


SHERMAN Day TuHaAcuHeErR, founder of the 
Thacher School in Ojai Valley, California, one 
of the West’s leading preparatory schools for 
boys, died on August 6. 


Tue American Country Life Association 
opened its fourteenth annual conference at 
Cornell University on August 17. Dr. Albert 
R. Mann, provost of the university and former 
dean of the College of Agriculture, weleomed 
more than 200 delegates from all parts of the 


country. Dr. Bailey, chairman of President 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s original Country Life 
Commission, held to his thesis that develop- 
ment of the individual is the goal of coun- 
try life. 
day night and Frank O. Lowden, former Gov- 


Governor Roosevelt spoke on Wednes- 
ernor of Illinois, spoke on Thursday. Forums 
are being conducted on county organization 
and management, under the chairmanship of 
Robert H. Tucker, dean of Washington and 
Lee University: Village and township govern- 
ment, E. C. Branson, professor of rural social 
economies, University of North Carolina; taxa- 
tion, C. R. White, president of the New York 
State Farm Bureau Federation; publie educa- 
tion, Francis B. Haas, president of State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pa.; public health and 
welfare, David H. Holbrook, secretary of the 
National Social Work Council, New York, and 
rural planning, C. E. Ladd, deputy commis- 


sioner of the Department of Conservation, 


Albany. 


Tue Institute of Internativnal Relations for 
Edueators was held at Haverford College, June 
22 to July 3, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. There was an 
attendance of a hundred and forty, although 
this was the first such conference held by the 
committee. Full-time courses were given by 
Dr. Herbert Fraser, Swarthmore College; Ed- 
ward W. Evans, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Henry Cadbury, Bryn Mawr, and Dr. 
Leyton Richards, of Carrs Lane Church, Bir- 
mingham, England. Other lecturers included 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia 
University; Sidney Fay, Harvard University; 
Augustus O. Thomas, president of the World 
Federation of Edueation Associations, and 
Agnes MePhail, only woman member of the 
Canadian Parliament. 


CoLG@aTE University, of Hamilton, New York, 
will receive $50,000 under the will of the late 
Henry Thompson, attorney. The bequest was 
made for the creation of an endowment fund. 
Five years ago Mr. Thompson made a similar 
bequest to establish scholarships under his 
name. 

A airt of $20,000 to the University of Cin- 
cinnati to establish four scholarship funds is 
made by the will of the late Mrs. Blanche 
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widow of 


Cleneay Webb, William A. Webb, 
president of the Hunnewell Soap Company. 


CoLtsy COLLEGE has been left a bequest of 
$10,000 under the of the late Waldo E. 
Pratt, of Wellesley, Massachusetts. Other edu- 


mentioned in 


will 
cational institutions his will in- 
clude Northfield Schools, Northfield, Massachu- 
setts; Good Will Home, Hinckley, Maine; 


Berry School, Ine., Mt. Berry, Georgia. 


will of the late Edward W. Howe, Dor- 

Massachusetts, leaves $5,000 to the 
president and fellows of Middlebury College, 
for its general purposes. It also leaves $1,000 
each to the Appalachian Club and to the Society 


THI 


chester, 


of Civil Engineers. 


CONSTRUCTION is about to be started on a new 
dormitory, to cost approximately $92,000, for 
the Evanston campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The building when completed will accom- 
forty-five and will be used 


modate persons 


exciusively by the Austin scholars and their 


proctors and faculty advisers. 


THE Commission of South 


Carolina, established by the Legislature, pro- 


new Library 
viding for the ways and means of maintaining 
its public libraries and for the undertaking to 
stimulate and develop public libraries, espec- 
ially in rural districts, has been organized. 
The state formerly was under public school 
library supervision both for workers and for 
support. By this new plan the Board of Edu- 


cation is separated from such jurisdiction. 


OPERATION of the act passed by the last Cali- 
fornia Legislature, providing a fund through 
which dependents of veterans who were killed 
in action or died in service during the war can 
continue their education, will begin on August 
16, according to George M. Stout, secretary of 
the Veterans’ Welfare Board. The board is in 
charge of the administration of the act, which 
provides that applicants for educational aid 
must be over sixteen and not more than twenty- 
one years of age, must be children of deceased 
veterans and must have resided in the state for 
five years previous to filing application. 


THE Senate of Texas has passed, and the 
House has favorably reported, an appropria- 
tion of $16,000 to provide for the operation of 
the new Child Welfare Division of the State 
Board of Control effective on September 1. 
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Tue establishment of a national minimum 
standard for child labor is treated in a special 
bulletin of the Children’s Bureau, publishing 
findings of the White House conference com- 
mittee on vocational guidance and child labor. 
Night work would be barred for boys and girls 
of 16 or 17 with entrance prohibited into oe- 
cupations known to be physically or morally 
hazardous. A maximum work week of 44 
hours in eight-hour days was recommended. 
Ne child under 16 should be permitted to 
leave school to go to work. Regulation of 
child labor by the states was described as “slow 
and uneven and the cause of grave injustice.” 

Ar the Los Angeles meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the National 
Edueation Association the following resolution 
was passed: “That the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion earnestly recommends that a course in 
visual and other sensory aids in teaching be re- 
quired of all persons preparing for the profes- 
sion of teaching, and that Teacher Training 
Institutions in every state be requested to or- 
ganize and offer such courses, beginning with 
the scholastic year of 1931-1932.” 

THE London Teachers Association has issued 
its annual “Register of Recommended Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, and Apartments for 1931.” 
The addresses in it have all been recommended 
by members of that association. The booklet 
ean be obtained from the offices of the London 
Teachers Association, 11, Pilgrim Street, E.C.4. 


A wnuMBER of students from St. 
University, representative of the various years 
and faculties, left home on August 20 for a 
tour of the eastern states of the Dominion of 
Canada, under arrangements made by the Can- 
adian Overseas Education League and the Uni- 
versity Court. The party will sail in the Em- 
press of Australia, and at Cherbourg they will 
be joined by the Canadian students who re- 
cently visited St. Andrews and by various other 
Canadian parties. Quebec will be reached by 
August 27, and the party will go by special 
train direct to Montreal, where the program 
is in the hands of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilfrid 
Bovey, of McGill University. From Ottawa the 
party will go to Toronto, where the arrange 
ments are being made by Miss Rhoda Hove, ot 
the Overseas Education League. By a happy 
coincidence the Canadian National Exhibition 


Andrews 
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takes place at Toronto during the visit of the 
St. Andrews students. From Toronto a visit 
will be paid to Niagara Falls. Leaving To- 
ronto on September 12, the lake steamer will 
take the party to Kingston, where Queen’s Uni- 
versity will be visited, after which the lake jour- 
ney will be continued by way of the Thousand 
Islands to Montreal. The party will sail in the 
Duchess of Bedford down the St. Lawrence 
River to Quebee, where two days are to be 
spent. Mr. E. W. Beatty, the president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Chancellor of 
MeGill University, has arranged to entertain 
the party at dinner in the Chateau Frontenac 
on the last night of the tour. They will sail for 
Glasgow by the Melita on September 19. The 
party about 20 super- 
visors), and is in charge of Professor John 
Read, professor of chemistry in the United Col- 
lege, St. Andrews. The organization of the tour 
is in charge of Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, as- 


numbers (ineluding 


sistant registrar. 


A REPORT issued by the British Commission 
on Edueational and Cultural Films points out, 
according to the London Times, that though 
the commission has not yet completed its labors 
it has arrived at the conclusion that the follow- 
ing provisions will be indispensable if the 
scheme which it is preparing for submission 
to the government is to work satisfactorily: 
(a) That it must be adequately financed, either 
by the government, by a university, or by a sub- 
stantial endowment from trust funds; (b) that 
it must be in close touch with film-producing 
firms, with whom it will collaborate, without 
being in their hands; (c) that it must be able 
to undertake for the government any certifica- 
tion of films as educational, which the govern- 
ment may sponsor, whether national or interna- 
tional, and its imprimateur must be based on 
an expert review of the films presented to it; 
and (d) the provision of adequate premises, 
including a demonstration theater. The com- 
mission was established in November, 1929, by 
the unanimous vote of more than a hundred 
edueational and scientifie bodies, which felt 
that the film was a powerful instrument in na- 
tional life which should be used constructively 
in the interest of education in the widest sense. 
The commission began its work without funds 
but with the cordial support of the govern- 
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ment departments concerned with the subject, 
most of whom are represented by a responsible 
officer on the commission, and also of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries. 


Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that following an investigation 
in Lanarkshire schools by the Department of 
Health for Seotland on milk consumption and 
the growth of school children, it was decided 
that the influence of the addition of milk to 
the diet of school children is reflected 
definite increase in the rate of growth both in 


in a 


height and weight; that there is no obvious 
or constant difference in this respect between 
boys and girls, and that there is little evidence 
of definite the age of the 
children and amount of improvement. The in- 
vestigation is said to be the first in which a 
government department made itself responsible 
for a daily milk supply to 10,000 children. 
The number of children under observation was 
20,000, of whom 5,000 received raw milk, 5,000 
pasteurized, and the remaining 10,000 were 
used as controls. The milk supplied was grade 
A, each child receiving three fourths of a pint 


relation between 


daily. Sixty-seven schools were included in the 
investigation, the selection of representative 
children being left to the teachers, the age 
group including those of from 5 to 12 years. 
Cards were printed in distinctive colors for the 
children receiving raw milk, for those receiving 


pasteurized milk and for those used as controls. 


As each child was weighed and measured at 
the beginning of the investigation, the results 
were added to the ecards, which, at the conclu- 
sion of the investigation, were sent to the de- 
partment of health for statistical analysis. 
The measuring and weighing required the full 
time of five physicians and seventeen nurses. 


AccorDING to Nature, the report of a British 
consultative committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir W. H. Hadow, which was appointed by 
the Board of Education to inquire into the 
courses of study suitable for children (other 
than children in infants’ departments) up to 
the age of eleven years, with special reference 
to the needs of children in rural areas, has just 
been published under the title of “The Primary 
School.” 
logical complement to the consultative commit- 
tee’s report on the “Education of the Adoles- 


The report may be regarded as the 
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(1926) 
does with the upper stage of primary educa- 


cent” (Hadow Report), dealing as it 


tion. This important period in the develop- 
ment of children has, up to the present, been 
comparatively neglected by physiologists and 
psychologists. Reeognizing this fact, the Con- 


sultative Committee obtained memoranda on 
the physical growth and mental development of 
children up to the age of eleven years from 
Professor H. A. 
Burt. The data contained in these memoranda 


in addition to administrative problems included 


Harris and Professor Cyril 


questions of the internal organization of pri- 





JOLTING THE COLLEGES 

Mr. Witt1Aam McANDREw is to be sincerely 
thanked for stating, with all the authority of 
his brilliant reputation, the educationist atti- 
tude towards colleges and universities. Pro- 
gressive college teachers will heartily agree with 
many dicta. All children and youth 
should have equal educational opportunities. 
The true democracy should give every potential 
citizen a chance to attain the highest degree of 
development of 


of his 


moral and _ physical 
which he is capable. It should furnish faeili- 
ties for ascertaining both the aptitudes and the 
inherent limitations of individual eases and 
guiding their efforts into the channels which 
promise the greatest individual fruitfulness. 
The school system, taken as a whole, should 
offer to every student the type of instruction 


mental, 


most suitable to his individual needs. 

It is almost ineredible that the educationists, 
after analyzing the need so clearly, should nev- 
ertheless still confuse the idea of equal eduea- 
tional opportunity with that of equal educa- 
tional capacity. It is now widely recognized 
that the attempt of the American school system 
to create all children equal was a blunder of 
cosmic magnitude. It bullied, brutalized and 
all but wrecked millions of subnormal children 
and quenched the brighter lights of the gifted 
Yet Mr. Me- 


few by its uniform mediocrity. 


Andrew quotes, with apparent approval, Pro- 
fessor Henry Morrison’s statement that “any 
one can be taught any thing”—one of the many 
reductiones ad absurdum of behaviorism which 
are fast driving that curious cult of pseudo- 
psychology from the realm of serious thought. 
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mary schools on the problem of retarded chil- 


dren at the primary stage of education, deal- 
ing especially with the chief causes of retarda- 
tion, are discussed. The views of the committee 
on the general problem of the curriculum for 
children up to the age of eleven are given. The 
sections on the “Study of Nature,” and the 
memorandum on the anatomical and physiolog- 
ical characteristics and development of children 
between the ages of seven and eleven, by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Harris, and that on the mental 
characteristics of such children, by Professor 
Cyril Burt, are of special interest. 





Democracy has elsewhere been defined as 
“that form of government which most promptly 
proves that all men are not created equal.’ 
The most rapid developments and erystalliza- 
tions of class distinection—rich and poor, land- 
lord and serf, intellectual and ignorant—take 
place under the freest forms of government. 
Democracy, therefore, should recognize not only 
the wide variations in the types of intellectual 
endowment but also the individual 
differences in total intellectual and physical 
capacity, and try to meet the needs of all 
classes. The desperate and utterly illogical at- 
tempt of American education to compel a thou- 
sand varieties of seed to bring forth the same 
kind of fruit has caused its most lamentable 
failures. 

One hardly expects so large a mind as Mr. 
McAndrew’s to be bothered by the bane of con- 
sistency, but lesser intelligences can not forbear 
noting certain discrepancies. He freely admits, 
for example, that professional schools must 
“pick and choose their boys and rigorously 
weed them out when deemed unable to reach a 
professional standard (after telling us that 
‘anybody can learn anything!’). . . . The pub- 
lie must be protected from unsafe railroads and 
falling bridges.” But he denies the special 
functions for which colleges of liberal arts were 
originally founded. They, it seems, must be the 
dumping ground for those who ean not get by 
anywhere else. If they can not learn what the 
college offers, it is the fault of the professors— 
or they should be given something which they 


immense 


1 The Independent, July 11, 1925, p. 39. 
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can learn and passed on with a degree, as per 
Ideally, all of our young people should 
have degrees. The next step is to give them 
all Ph.D.’s. Even this may not be the ultimate 
reductio ad absurdum of modern educational 


usual. 


logie. 

How often must college authorities point out 
that the “goodness” of the rejected applicant 
for admission is not in question? How about 
the “goodness” of would-be engineers who have 
no aptitude for mechanies? It seems pitiable 
that Mr. MeAndrew should raise again this oft 
refuted and utterly absurd misconception. Is 
he not content that Wisconsin has hardly yet 
recovered from the effects of flunking young 
Lindbergh? 

Liberal arts colleges were founded to train 
certain types of leaders. The theory of edueca- 

onal equality denies not only their function 
Mr. MeAn- 
drew’s illustration that many small lights are 
more useful than a few great ones is patently 
A uniformly diffused luminosity, 
without point or shadow, would be more devas- 


but the very need of leadership. 


specious. 


tating to human progress than total darkness. 
Let there be, by all means, as much light as 
possible, and as widely diffused. But there is 
constant need for greater lights—the sun and 
the moon, with stars of many magnitudes—to 
serve as standards and incentives. 

The fight to maintain reasonable standards 
for college degrees is daily becoming more 

A eollege degree should mean some- 
The educationists would reduce it to a 
mere mental and moral birth-certificate. Alumni 
should not—and generally do not—claim any 
inherent mental or moral superiority, but they 
often do—command knowledge 
which may prove useful to their communities— 
knowledge which the average man has not had 
the inclination or capacity to attain. Alumni 
do not pretend to know everything, but they 
should—and often do—know where to find what 
they don’t know. The colleges may be mis- 
taken in their choice of subject-matter and 
faulty in their teaching methods, but they do 
honestly try to maintain standards which shall 
secure some approximation of the end to which 
they were established. And they do not try to 
keep out a single boy or girl who is inherently 
capable of even half way realizing their ideals. 


critical. 


thine. 


should—and 
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Mr. MeAndrew’s inference that college pro- 
fessors are lazy and vicious, and chiefly inter- 
ested in preserving a layer of superior persons 
calling themselves alumni, can not be too vigor- 
ously denied. Recent events have shown that 
large majorities of supposedly conservative 
faculties are capable of expressing liberal and 
even radical opinions, even to the point of 
risking their jobs. They never question the 
antecedents of their students. 
student who even approaches their standards. 
They work very hard to fill up the woeful gaps 
And they are 


They pass every 


left by secondary education. 
always fighting alumni who want them to pass 
unintelleetual athletes. 

Over and over again Mr. McAndrew refers 
seathingly to Princeton’s “62.5 per cent.” of 
rejectees. In the first place, Princeton passes 
no mental or moral judgment upon those who 
do not meet its own highly specialized require- 


ments. In the second place, the application of 


this figure to the general college situation is a 


Hardly 
ten per cent. of college students, on the whole, 
“flunk out” of school. They leave for a hun- 
State universities do their 


gross misrepresentation of the facts. 


dred other reasons. 
darnedest to keep as many students as possible. 
Subfreshman classes, vocational advisers, read- 
mission boards and a dozen other devices work 
overtime to coax, cajole, entice, beg and all but 
foree weak students to remain. 

It is complained that the colleges act as a 
sieve. All life is a sieve. Business, salesman- 
ship, factories, trades and even vagabondage are 
In the very nature of things some go 
The mesh 


sieves. 
to the top and others to the bottom. 
of the college sieve has been made so fine that 
almost nothing but the most impalpable dust 
of sub-intelligence gets through. 

College teachers would rejoice to see some 
indications, in their freshman classes, that sec- 
ondary education is “not trifling at sloppy 
scholarship.” But the fond hope that improved 
teaching technique would make possible the 
present over-loading of high-school curricula 
without any sacrifice of scholarship has not 
been realized. Many a college teacher who has 
followed the progress of his own children 
through high school knows that it is now pos- 
sible for children to take long courses with 
passing grades and at graduation not remember 
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a single fact that was taught in some given 
course—not even that they had ever taken the 
course. This could not be done in the old high 
school. 

The chief difference between bad high-school 
teaching and bad college teaching seems to be 
that the college teacher knows his stuff but not 
how to put it over while the high-school teacher 
has a technique of presentation with very litle 
knowledge of the subject-matter. Colleges 
teach subject-matter but not the art of presen- 
tation. Normal schools train prospective teach- 
ers in the art of presenting what they don’t 
know. You may take your choice. 

As a matter of fact, the state universities are 
now doing pretty much what Mr. McAndrew 
demands of the liberal arts colleges. They take 
almost everything that comes. They offer a 
multiplicity of courses caleulated to meet the 
needs of almost every type of endowment, save 
only the complete lack thereof. They main- 
tain a complicated machinery of intelligence 
and aptitude tests, vocational advisers, ete., and 
try to consider individually the thousands who 
apply, shunting them to departments in which 
they will get the most good and do the least 
mischief. No professor who has labored and 
sweated through hundreds of hours of gratui- 


EMPLOYMENT OF CORNELL 
GRADUATES 

AN employment survey at Cornell University 
reveals that a majority of the members of the 
recent graduating class already have jobs and 
that the prospects for the others securing em- 
ployment have improved during the past few 
weeks. 

The large number of requests for engineer- 
ing graduates from small concerns represented 
a marked change from the experience of previ- 
ous years, when employment directors of large 
corporations absorbed practically the entire out- 
put of the engineering colleges at Cornell. For 
the first time in the experience of the placement 
bureau here, small concerns were able to com- 
pete for the services of the exceptional men, 
normally attracted to the larger corporations. 
Of eighty-four seniors in the College of Me- 
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tous committee work, at grievous sacrifice of 
his own teaching and research, can accept the 
implications of Mr. MeAndrew’s attack. And 
however diligently professors may work to find 
a place for every student in the university, they 
will never assent to Mr. MeAndrew’s denial of 
the specifie function of the liberal arts college 
and open it up to general dumping. 

We can not admit that every one should go 
to college, even in the ideal state. We can not 
all be kings and priests. Some of us must earn 
our daily bread by the sweat of our bodies as 
well as by the sweat of our brows—and this 
without the slightest inference of “superiority” 
or greater “goodness” on the part of those 
whose particular brain-kinks make them capable 
of specialized knowledge. Education, while 
realizing that some of us have ten talents, some 
five, and some one, should help every mother’s 
son of us not to bury a single talent, whether 
we have many or few, but to cultivate them all 
to the general good. And not the least duty of 
education is to show the one-talent student how 
to put just as much goodness into life, and get 
just as much happiness out of it, as the proud 
possessor of a dozen degrees. 

G. WAKEHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 






chanical Engineering at Cornell University, 
seventy-five, or 89.29 per cent., were able to 
find employment upon graduation. Two ot 
these seventy-five will continue their studies at 
the Harvard Business School, but since it was 
necessary for them to be interviewed before be- 
ing admitted to this graduate school, they were 
regarded as having accepted positions. 

Of the entire class of eighty-four, that left 
only eight without work. Two of these men are 
foreign, and one other of the eight is a woman. 
The foreigners will in all probability return to 
their homes. The six remaining seem quite 
likely to find places before very much time has 
elapsed. One has stated that he is not seeking 
employment. 

Salaries for beginners have not dropped, ac- 
cording to Professor J. R. Bangs, Jr., director 
of personnel, who has for the past several years 
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undertaken to establish an employment bureau 
for Cornell men in mechanical engineering. 
The average salary for a trained mechanical 
engineer is about $150 per month at the start. 

Fifty per cent. of the graduates of the civil 
and electrical engineering colleges at Cornell 
are reported as already employed. This num- 
ber is slightly less than last year, the decrease 
being largely among the electrical engineers. 
The reason ascribed for this condition is that 
a large number of electrical engineering stu- 
dents have specialized in communication, and 
that at present this field is somewhat inactive. 
However, recent inquiries point to a number of 
new jobs being available in this field. Exten- 
sive road-building operations and publie works 
programs all over the country are absorbing 
eraduates of the college of civil engineering. 

Graduates in architecture had more trouble 
in finding jobs this year than ever before. In 
previous years entire classes have been placed 
several months before the completion of their 
work. This year most of the placements will 
occur during the summer and fall. 

Candidates for teaching positions have been 
faced with more competition than ever before. 
The number placed was, however, much better 
than expected from indications of conditions at 
the beginning of the college year. 

Graduates in the agricultural college apply- 
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ing for positions found not much change in con- 
ditions. Approximately three fourths of the 
seniors in that college have been placed. <A 
small number of these will return to their own 
Some will enter the teaching field, and 
Many 


will enter the numerous scientific fields of ac- 


farms. 
others the dairy and fruit businesses. 
tivity. A large group this year is entering soil 
survey work, and others are going into ex- 
tension. 

In forestry and floriculture, fewer found em- 
ployment than before, although the number of 
foresters who have jobs will be increased with 
civil service appointments which have not yet 
been made definite. Forestry graduates are 
usually slower than others in finding positions, 
because they must take civil service examina- 
tions and then await appointment. 

Even in the law school, whose graduates do 
not have to find positions for more than a short 
period before entering business for themselves, 
more than two thirds have found employment 
that may, if they wish, be permanent. 

On the whole, except in the teaching field, the 
outlook on employment for college men, accord- 
ing to men at Cornell who have familiarized 
themselves with the situation, is a favorable one, 
and much better than was expected at the be- 
ginning of the college year. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET 

Tue budget prepared by the Board of Edu- 
cation for 1932 is more than one-fourth of the 
city’s annual outlay for all purposes. The 
estimated increase over 1931 is nearly six mil- 
lions ($5,953,963.14), the city contributing $4,- 
200,000 more and the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments approximately $1,700,000 more. If 
the estimated expenditures for school sites and 
buildings, interest on bonds, instalments paid 
as the city’s share of the teachers’ retirement 
tund, with money spent by other departments 
lor the benefit of the pupils—as the Health 
Department and the Department of Water 
Supply and Eleectricity—are added, the total is 
pushed up to $212,000,000. This sum is one- 
third of the city’s total budget and $9,600,000 


larger than the total estimated expenditure of 
1931 for school purposes. 

Increases in the school budget proper are ac- 
counted for almost entirely by the additional 
teaching positions required by reason of in- 
high 


attendance, especially in the 


Fifty years ago the legality of the 


creased 
schools. 
high school was still being discussed—and New 
York had none except the preparatory depart- 
ments of the City College and Normal College. 
It was the exceptional boy or girl, even a few 
years ago, who went beyond the elementary 
Now “it is the exceptional boy or girl 
Moreover, 


school. 
who does not go to high school.” 
the depression has caused larger numbers to 
continue in school, since fewer opportunities 
are open to them in industry and business. It 
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is figured that the increased requirement for the 
day high schools alone will be more than $3,- 
000,000. This does not include the junior high 
schools, which are classed with the elementary 
schools in the budget. 

In the elementary schools, while no more en- 
ter than in earlier years, more remain, with a 
resultant growth in the upper grades. The 
increase in the number of elementary teaching 
positions is due in part to the commendable 
reduction of oversize classes. The compulsory 
continuation schools, it is anticipated, will show 
a falling off in registration, because fewer 
young people will be finding employment and 


so will appear as full-time pupils, whether in 
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the upper grades or in high school. This is one 
of the few decreases. Another, the only one to 
prompt question, is the reduction of the amount 
proposed for the evening elementary schools. 
It would seem that there should be special sup- 
port for these schools in times of increased 
idleness. 

It is to be said that the budget as presented 
is a clear and succinet document. Salary in- 
creases are for the most part mandatory, and 
the inerease in the number of teachers is made 
necessary by the larger number of pupils and 
classes. There is every indication of a purpose 
to keep the schools up to their normal standard. 
—The New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CORRELATES OF INTELLIGENCE IN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

INTELLIGENCE has been correlated so many 
times and with so many things that it may 
seem that there is nothing new under the sun 
to be said about it. But since the college at 
which this study was made has not contrib- 
uted much of the material used in previous 
investigations, and since the experimental 
method requires the collection and _ eonsider- 
ation of a large amount of evidence, it- may 
be of interest to review the data collected 
here. 

One part of this study was suggested by the 
numerous investigations conducted by Terman 
and others, of children’s intelligence as related 
to the occupational grouping of their parents. 
It was decided to study the intelligence of Bar- 
nard College students as measured by the 
Thorndike intelligence examination, in relation 
to the occupations in which the fathers of the 
students were engaged. The problem was to 
discover if the general impression, backed up 
by the results of investigations in secondary 
schools, that children of fathers engaged in 
professional pursuits tended to be superior in- 
tellectually, held good at the college level and 
in a college such as Barnard, in which approxi- 
mately two thirds of the students come from 
public high schools. 

Another part of the study was to discover 
whether there was a tendency for bright stu- 


dents to select particular subjects, such as the 
sciences, for majors, and for mediocre students 
to select certain other subjects. A third prob- 
lem was to find the correlation between intelli- 
gence score at entrance to college and earnings 
after graduation. 

The data for the study were furnished by the 
members of the seven classes at Barnard Col- 
lege who were given the Thorndike intelligence 
examination at the beginning of their freshman 
year. These were the classes graduating in 
1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and the 
present seniors. The classes were not studied 
separately but as a whole. Transfer students 
from other colleges are not required to take 
the entrance intelligence examination, so this 
excludes about twenty per cent. of the graduates 
in the seven classes. Also, information in re- 
gard to the father’s oceupation was not ob- 
tained in some eases. Leaving out those who 
had to be omitted because information was 
lacking on one or the other of the points 
studied, there are 855 cases in the study of 
fathers’ occupations and intelligence test scores, 
and 1,118 eases in the study of majors and in- 
telligence test scores. 

Reports of earnings were available for three 
of the classes, those of 1926, 1927, and 1925— 
231 graduates in all. Many students from these 
classes were going on with graduate or profes- 
sional study, and so could not be included in 
the earnings report. 
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INTELLIGENCE SCORE AND FATHER’S 
OCCUPATION 

The Thorndike intelligence examination is in 
three parts and requires two hours and fifty 
minutes of actual working time. It includes 
several hundred questions and has a maximum 
score of 120. Table I gives a summary of the 
results found in the study of intelligence scores 
in the seven Barnard elasses, correlated with 
the oecupations of the fathers. 


TABLE I 
FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


Number 
of Median Q 
cases 


Range 


Professional 240 81.82 7.27 48-113 
Business and tech- 


81.55 .05 45-112 





nical > $33 7 
Skilled mechanical... 38 81.67 7.47 47-96 
Semi-skilled 41 79.64 7.2 59-106 
Unskilled 3 75.33 61-85 
Total . 855 





The median psychological scores for the first 
three groups are very nearly identical, varying 
by only a fraction of a point. The professional 
group, as we have been led to expect, heads the 
list, but by only .15 of a point. At the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo it was found that the ten- 
deney was for the children of skilled mechanics 
to excel the children of business men in scholar- 
ship, and at Barnard we find that the tendency 
is for these children to excel those from the 
business group in psychological score. How- 
ever, the very great difference in numbers in 
the two groups is much more significant than 
the slight difference in seore, a difference of .12. 
At Buffalo, the numbers in the two groups, 
business and skilled or semi-skilled, are very 
nearly the same, while at Barnard there are 533 
in the business group as against 79 in the skilled 
and semi-skilled group. This would seem to 
signify that only those of outstanding ability 
in the latter group, as compared with others 
of their eeonomie elass, come to Barnard Col- 
lege. It is probably true that others of this 
skilled and semi-skilled group, who have the 
ability to do the quality of college work de- 
manded at Barnard, are prevented by financial 
considerations from coming, and it is probably 
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also true, as suggested with reference to Buffalo, 
that the larger amount of money available for 
education in the business group is responsible 
for the fact that some students from that group 
are in college despite a lack of interest in schol- 
arship. 

The number coming from the unskilled group 
is negligible. There is in addition the chance 
that the fathers of these three students, by 
reason of language difficulty or other cireum- 
stance, may not be in the economic class to 
which their intelligence would entitle them. 


TABLE II 
PROFESSIONAL 


Number 





oclaaian of Median Q Range 
cases 
Teacher 39 = 85.75 7.22 53-102 
Engineer 42 84.29 5.59 67-113 
Architect. ...... 10 83.33 4.69 65-85 
Writer 13 «82.50 9.15 60-102 
Lawyer 49 81.39 6.17 60-102 
Dentist 15 79.50 8.69 58-104 
Scientist 4 78.50 75-82 
Physician 49 78.41 10.61 50-104 
Clergyman 19 76.88 9.17 48-104 
Total 240 ~=81.82 7.27 48-113 





Reference to Table IT shows that the children 
of fathers in four professions, teaching, engi- 
neering, architecture, and writing or editorial 
work, are above the median for the group 
(81.82), while the children of the other six pro- 
fessional groups are below the median. The 
table as a whole bears some resemblance to the 
Army Alpha hierarehy of occupations. 


INTELLIGENCE SCORE AND COLLEGE MAJOR 

Miss Rogers in a study of four classes at 
Goucher College found a marked tendeney to 
select the humanistic studies. She 
is especially noteworthy that relatively few 
women are concentrating in the natural sciences 
and that almost half are majoring in the social 
sciences.” The classes studied at Goucher were 
those graduating in 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925, 
so that the study at Barnard begins where the 
Goucher study leaves off. In the last class 
studied at Goucher, 16 per cent. were majoring 
in foreign languages, 19.8 per cent. in English, 


says, “It 
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TABLE III 
FREQUENCIES OF SCORES FOR STUDENTS SPECIALIZ- 
ING IN Four FIELDS 


Barnard College 
Classes of 1926-1932 
Thorndike Foreign Social Natural 
scores anguages English sciences sciences 


Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 


30— 39 0 0 0 0 
10~ 49 l 0 0 i 
50—- 59 ; 9 3 2 
60— 69 20 10 14 11.5 
70~— 79 0 0) 28.5 32 
R0~ 89 24 26 37.5 33 
90— 99 10 15 15 16.5 
100-109 4 6 2 4 
110-120 0 1 0 0 
Cases 241 269 318 266 


45.2 per cent. in social sciences, and 18.8 per 
cent. in natural seiences. At Barnard the stu- 
dents are divided much more evenly in the four 
fields, the percentages being: foreign languages, 
21.5 per cent.; English, 24 per cent.; social 
sciences, 28.4 per cent.; natural sciences, 23.8 
per cent. Edueation is ineluded in the social 
sciences at Goucher, and that fact may account 
for the large proportion of students listed as 
majoring in social sciences. At Barnard, stu- 
dents do not major in edueation, since they may 
take courses in that subject at Teachers College 
during their junior and senior years, and since 
many students, who intend to teach, now plan 
for a master’s degree in education after the 
completion of their undergraduate course. 
Miss Rogers thought her data suggested that, 
while there was much overlapping between the 
four groups studied, the natural sciences tended 
to select a superior set of students. The median 
score attained by the four groups at Barnard 
varies by only a little over three points. The 
median for the majors in English is 82.22 
(Q 6.81), for natural sciences 81.25 (Q 6.79), 
for social sciences 81.17 (Q 7.21), and for for- 
eign languages 79.13 (Q 7.87). The fact that 
the students majoring in foreign languages are 
often the children of foreign parentage, and 
that they may make a lower psychological score 
while keeping up a scholarship average in the 
subject in which they have a special advantage, 


perhaps accounts for the somewhat lower score 
for foreign language majors. At Buffalo it was 
found that the students of foreign parentage 
were likely to be low in vocabulary and in 
speed of work, both of which are important 
factors of intelligence examinations. 

Listing the majors according to a somewhat 


TABLE IV 


MAJORS 
Number 
of Median Q Range 
cases 
English 269 82.22 6.81 49-113 
Natural science 266 81.25 6.79 43-112 
Social science 318 81.17 7.21 53-108 
7.87 45-108 


Foreign language 241 79.13 


Total 1094 80.96 6.64 43-113 





Omitting religion, art and music (24 cases). 





TABLE V 
HUMANITIES 
Number 
of Median Q Range 
cases 
Philosophy . 14 81.66 9.17 50-97 
Bet... fe ; 17 77.50 9.381 71-99 
Religion eee 1 =85.00 
Greek and Latin 53 F746 7.70 53-102 
PRON RIICO oocsscesssttcrec 164 79.22 7.83 45-108 
German acme Of 82.00 11.07 51-92 
English 269 82.22 6.81 49-113 
Music 6 75.00 61-89 
Total : : 548 80.69 7.47 45-108 











Number 
of Median Q Rang‘ 
pases 
Psychology 37 83.25 6.62 61-100 
Eeonomics and so- 

UNS © ciccscestccissenti 77 «=©80.91 6.59 53-103 
Government au. 85 79.58 8.66 60-103 
FRSCOLY cnecceereccimnce 452 80.74 7.82 55-108 
Anthropology re 3 92.66 79-104 

Ss _ 804 81.15 7.21 53-108 














Se 
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TABLE VII 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 








Number 
of Median Q ange 
cases 

Mathematics 128 82.75 6.70 63-112 
Physies 4 95.25 87-104 
Chemistry 73 «78.55 7.48 43-105 

Geology 9 79.37 6.09 74-99 
Total ... 214 80.89 6.85 43-112 





TABLE VIII 


Number 


of Median Q Range 
cases 
Botany 22 78.75 7.88 59-92 
Zoology 30 83.57 6.55 48-105 
Total 52. Sk6t. Fa 48-105 


different classification—humanities, social sci- 
ences, physical sciences and biological sciences 

we find still less variation between the groups 
but interesting differences within the groups. 
The highest median score for the four groups 
is 81.67 for biological sciences (52 cases, Q 7.9), 
the lowest, 80.69 for humanities (548 cases, 
Q 7.47). Considering the individual subjects 
within the groups, the four physics majors have 
a median seore of 95.25 (the highest median 
score made in any subject), and the three 
anthropology majors a median score of 92.66. 
The 30 zoology majors maintain a median score 
of 83.57 (Q 6.55), the 37 psychology majors a 
score of 83.25 (Q 6.62), and the 128 mathe- 
maties majors a seore of 82.75 (Q 6.7) ; all these 
are higher than the median for their particular 
group whether physical, biological or social 
science, and all are higher than for any subject 
listed among the humanities (excepting one 
student who majored in religion, with a score 
of 85). 

In the social science group the students 
majoring in the closely related fields of history, 
government, and economies and sociology make 
median scores centering around 80, while the 
psychology and anthropology majors are 
noticeably higher. In the physical science 
group the mathematics and physies majors are 
considerably higher than the majors in chem- 
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istry and geology, and in the biological sciences 
the majors in zoology are nearly four points 
ahead of the botany majors. 
within the groups themselves suggests that cer- 


This division 


tain sciences attract superior students. 

The lowest scores were made by students 
majoring in Greek and Latin (53 cases, median 
77.75, Q 7.7), art (17 eases, median 77.5, Q 
9.31), and musie (6 cases, median 75). It is 
quite probable that a student might be able to 
excel in such studies as musie and art without 
being able to make a high score in this examina- 
tion. Probably, too, interest and excellence in 
musie, art and the classics depend more upon 
the emotions than upon the intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE SCORE AND EARNINGS 

All the correlations of intelligence score and 
earnings are too low to be statistically impor- 
tant, but are included in this report, since we 
were trying to see whether or not there was 
any correlation at all between these two factors. 

Fifty-nine members of the class of 1928 re- 
ported, for 1928-29, earnings ranging from 
$825 to $2,100, with the median at $1,419.64. 
The correlation of intelligence score and salary 
is — .324 = .063. The graduates who were mak- 
ing the most money in their first year out of 
college were not, in general, the students who 
had made high psychological scores. The fact 
that those who were going on with graduate 
study were not included in the report probably 
intelligence 


eliminates many of the higher 


scores. A recent study at Yale has indicated 
that men going into business receive in their 
first years out of college a much greater finan- 
cial return than do the men going into the 
professions. The results of this study would 
imply that the same thing is true of Barnard 
graduates. 

Ninety-one members of the class of 1927 re- 
ported earnings ranging from $900 to $2,800, 
with the median at $1,758.93. With this class 
which had been out of college two years the 
correlation of intelligence score and earnings 
is +.016+ .071. This means that there is 
practically no relation at all between intelli- 
gence and earnings for this group. 

Eighty-one members of the class of 1926 re- 
ported earnings of from $837 to $4,200, with 
the median at $1,831.25. Here the correlation 
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of intelligence score and earnings is +.126= 
.070. So with this class out of college three 
years there begins to be a slight positive corre- 
lation between intelligence score in college and 
earnings after graduation. We assume 
that the correlation will increase, but we have 
the limit will be or 


may 
no way of telling what 
when it will be reached. 

In a study of the earnings of Barnard alum- 
nae as reported in 1929 it was found that the 
median earnings for those with the A.B. degree 
were $2,377, for those with the A.M. or MLS., 
2,968, and for those with the Ph.D. degree, 
3,590. An investigation conducted by Miss 
‘lliott and Miss Manson, of the earnings of 
college women in the United States, showed the 
for those with the A.B. degree to be 
those with the Ph.D. the 

In both of these studies 


the possible intelligence score can only be in- 


$ 
¢ 
} 
} 


median 


$1,750, while for 


median was $3,150. 
ferred. If graduate study requires a higher 
type of mind than undergraduate study, these 
figures indicate a positive relation between in- 


telligence and earnings. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this study of Barnard gradu- 
ates and students in seven classes may be stated 
as follows: 

(1) No startling differences in intelligence 
test scores are found in the students from the 
five oceupational groups, professional, business, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled. 

(2) The 
group are more significant than differences in 
intelligence scores. Ninety per cent. of Bar- 
nard students come from the professional and 


differences in numbers from each 


business classes. 

(3) The students whose fathers are engaged 
in the professions of teaching, architecture, 
engineering and writing or editorial work rank 
highest in the Thorndike intelligence examina- 
tion. 

(4) The few students whose fathers are in 
the skilled occupations rank higher than those 
from the business group and higher than many 
in the professional group. The probable ex- 
planation of this is that only outstanding stu- 
dents come to Barnard from the skilled mechan- 
ical group. 

(5) The students from the semi-skilled and 
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unskilled groups rank somewhat lower than 
others in the intelligence examination. 

(6) No large differences in median intelli- 
gence scores are found among the four groups 
of subjects in which students may major— 
humanities, social sciences, physical sciences and 
biological sciences. 

(7) Certain subjects, as physics, anthropol- 
ogy, mathematics, zoology, psychology and En- 
glish seem to select students of superior ability, 

(8) Students majoring in art, music and the 
classics make median scores which are appre- 
ciably lower than the median for their group. 
This may be explainable by the fact that interest 
and excellence in these subjects may depend 
more upon the emotional make-up than upon 
the intellectual quality of the individual. 

(9) For the first two years after graduation 
the correlation between earnings and _intelli- 
gence is zero or less than zero. With the third 
year after graduation there begins to be a 
slight positive correlation between earnings and 
intelligence score, which we may assume will 
increase. 

(10) It is probable that the professions at- 
tract graduates of the highest intelligence and 
that the financial rewards of such professional 
women are in the long run greater than for 
those in any other line of work. 

Frances M. GIiuis 
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